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HE Italian Opera season approaches its termina- 
tion. Next Saturday week the Royal Italian 
Opera Company will give the concluding performance 
of the current season, and it is not likely that Her 
Majesty’s Opera Company will extend its season too 
near to the holy festival of St. Grouse, although there 
are rumours of a series of operatic performances to be 
given at Her Majesty’s Theatre at “ popular ”—that is 
to say cheap—prices during the month of August. 
Last week six operas were given at Covent Garden: 
Faust, Santa Chiara, Romeo e Giulietta, Rigoletto, 
Guillaume Tell, and Lohengrin. Last night Dinorah 
was repeated, and J Puritani is announced for to- 
night. 

Romeo e Giulietta, produced on Wednesday last, 
was the only novelty in the foregoing list of operas. It 
is not the happiest specimen of Gounod’s powers, and, 
like most foreign composers, he has failed to grasp the 
inner beauties of Shakspere’s exquisite conceptions. 
The subject had been treated with similar ill-success by 
Zingarelli, in his Romeo e Giulietta, by Vaccaj, in his 
Romeo, by Bellini, in I Montecchi ed I Capuletti, and 
by other composers ; and the most that can be said for 
Gounod is, that he has failed less conspicuously than 
his predecessors. His orchestration throughout the 
opera is invested with that fascinating combination of 
poetical fancy with technical ability which lends so 
much attraction to the score of his Faust ; but strange 
to say, he has conspicuously failed just where he 
had his finest opportunity, in the orchestral illustration 
of “Queen Mab’s Dream,” sung, or rather recited, by 
Mercutio. While listening to his feeble attempts to 
illustrate the fanciful poetry by means of muted violins 
and other familiar orchestral devices, it was impossible 
to refrain from contrasting his work with that of 
Mendelssohn in the Midsummer Night's Dream music 
—difficult to repress, unhappily futile, regret that the 
genius of the great German master had not been 
employed in the congenial task of setting Shakspere’s 
Tempest, for want of an Italian libretto worthy of the 
subject. The vocal music in Gounod’s opera is devoid 
of inspiration. The jovial melody sung by Capulet in 
Act I. is so common place as to be vulgar ; the setting of 
* Queen Mab’s Dream ” is weak, although laboured ; the 
choruses are ineffective, and the commonplace vocal waltz 
sung by Juliet in Act I. might be suitable to a pert 
young lady just arrived from boarding-school, but is 
strangely inconsonant with a refined conception of 
Shakspere’s delightfully artless Juliet. Nothing could 
render the work acceptable unless the two chief cha- 
racters were impersonated by artists of exceptionally 
great ability. Fortunately these desiderata were 
forthcoming on Wednesday last. Madame Patti’s im- 
personation of Juliet was a triumph of vocal and dra- 
matic art. In the showy vocal waltz she introduced 
daring embellishments, which were executed with the 
brilliancy and ease which accompany consummate 
mastery, and in the duets with Romeo, the scene with 
Friar Laurence, and many other portions of the opera, 
the richness of her lower notes lent wonderful 








charm to her finished vocalisation. It was, however, in 
her acting that the genius of this great artiste was 
chiefly conspicuous, and without unduly disparaging 
the talent of English actresses, we heartily wish that 
our numerous aspirants to distinction as juvenile 
tragédiennes could be enabled to contemplate so ex- 
quisite a model. There is nothing “stagey ” in Madame 
Patti’s acting. She never appears to aim at making 
effective points, is never unoccupied while others are at 
work, never lets the audience see that she is playing at 
them, but throws herself, heart and soul, into the 
realisation of her dramatic conceptions, and becomes, 
for the time being, the ideal personage whom she has 
to represent. What magnificent dramatic results 
would be obtained if all the performers in a 
tragedy were able thus to secure a_ vivid 
reality by merging their own individualities in those of 
the characters they impersonate! Her girlish innocence 
in the opening scenes, her artless but instinctive with- 
drawal of her hand when it is about to be kissed by 
Romeo, her gradual progress from admiration of her 
youthful lover to the passionate rapture of first love, 
her facial eloquence while mutely listening to Friar 
Laurence’s description of the effects which will be pro- 
duced by the narcotic she is about to take, and the 
intense agony of her despair in the final death-scene, 
were so perfectly real and natural that the dramatic 
illusion became complete, and the hearts of the audience 
thrilled with genuine sympathy. How enthusiastically 
the great artiste was applauded it is needless to say. 
She was ably supported by Signor Nicolini, who has no 
equal in the character of Romeo. He refrained from 
the exaggerations which too often militate against his 
success; and as he almost always employed the mezzo 
voce, his singing was freer than usual from tremulous- 
ness, and was therefore doubly acceptable. His acting 
in the balcony scene and in the final death scene 
merited the warmest praise. Good service was rendered 
by Mdlle. Bianchi (the page), Signori Graziani (Capulet), 
Cotogni (Mercutio), and Bagagiolo (Friar Lawrence); 
and Signor Bevignani showed great ability as con- 
ductor, especially in keeping the zeal of the powerful 
orchestra within bounds. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera Richard Wagner’s Lohengrin 
was successfully produced on Thursday last, and Signor 
Fancelli made a remarkable success in the title- 
character. His fine voice was heard to great advantage 
in the trying music of the last act, and he acted with 
unusual dramatic power. Madame Christine Nilsson’s 
Elsa is the best which has been as yet seen on our 
operatic stage, and on this occasion she sang and acted 
more exquisitely than ever. Her acting, like that of 
Madame Adelina Patti, affords instructive lessons to 
dramatic artists. It is unfortunate for operatic singers 
that they are compelled to face the audience con- 
tinually, because obliged to watch the conductor’s baton, 
but Madame Nilsson avoids this as much as possible ; 
is always engaged inthe business of the scene; seems 
unconscious of the presence of an audience; and 
not only when personally occupied in singing or acting, 
but, by suggestive by-play during the efforts of her 
comrades, imparts vitality to the dramatic action. If 
our actors and actresses would more frequently follow 
such examples, and throw off the self-consciousness 
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which too often invests their impersonations with un- 
reality, dramatic art would attain a higher standard of 
excellence. Madame Marie Roze was really and 
dramatically successful as Ortruda, Signor Rokitansky’s 
King Henry was the best we have hitherto seen, Signor 
Galassi was a rough but vigorous Telramond, and Signor 
Franceschi was satisfactory as the King’s Herald. The 
choruses were notalways sung in time, but the orchestra 
was all that could be desired. 

Mdlle. Ethelka Gerster, on Tuesday last, appeared, 
for the first time here, in the title-character of Donizetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and repeated the performance 
on Saturday last. After listening attentively to her 
efforts on both occasions, we are compelled to say that 
the doubts which we entertained as to her pretensions 
to high rank as a prima donna, when witnessing her 
impersonation of Amina, have been turned into con- 
victions by her performance in Lucia. She has good 
upper notes, and she generally, but not invariably, 
sings florid passages well. Her upper notes are, 
however, inferior in quality to those of Madame 
Patti and Madame Marimon (not to mention other 
artistes), and vocal feats like Marimon’s shake on C 
sharp and D in alt are quite beyond her reach. It is 
probably unfortunate for her that her advent was 
heralded by too loud a flourish of trumpets. People 
were led to expect another Jenny Lind, a Nilsson, or a 
Patti, and consequently a clever and interesting young 
lady, who might have made a genuine success had she 
been less ostentatiously introduced, was subjected to too 
high a standard of comparison, and the weakness of her 
pretensions was evident to competent and impartial 
judges. We cannot possibly desire to treat our new 
visitor with severity, but, as her claims to distinction 
are a prominent topic of discussion, and as she has been 
the recipient of fulsome, and in some cases insincere, 
flattery, we propose to state, as briefly as possible, the 
reasons which induce us to range ourselves on the side 
of those eminent authorities by whom she has been 
estimated as a promising artiste of only moderate 
merit. 

Mdlle. Gerster’s voice, though effective in the three 
or four highest notes of its compass, is in other respects 
unsatisfactory, being weak in the lower and middle 
registers. Inthe duet with Edgardo she was frequently 
inaudible, and when singing solo passages below F 
(5th line) her tones were generally hard and un- 
sympathetic. Her articulation is seldom distinct, and 
her pronunciation of Italian is so defective that at times 
it is difficult to know in what language she is singing. 
An artiste who has yet to learn that “ rappita” is not 
the proper pronunciation of “ rapita,” and that the final 
e in “felice” should not have the sound of “ uh,” is 
hardly qualified to take high rank as a prima donna 
in Italian opera. The gushing flatterers of Mdlle. 
Gerster will probably be surprised to learn that 
“finished vocalisation” is incompatible with the 
changes of vowel sounds in which she indulges, 
and that when three consecutive semitones should be 
sung on the vowel A, it is contrary to the laws of sing- 
ing to change the vowel, as Mdlle. Gerster did in the 
duet, “ Verrano a te.” and to sing the three semitones 
successively on the vowels A, U, and E. The same 
defect was observable in the long shake which she 
attempted in this scene, and also on other occasions. A 
“ finished” vocalist ought to be able to make a correct 
shake, and it must be obvious toevery qualified observer 
that Mdlle. Gerster has yet to acquire the art of 
executing this important, ifnot indispensable, embellish- 
ment with precision and accuracy. The long shake 
before mentioned was made upon two semitones, instead 
of on two full tones, and in almost all instances she 
substituted a “ beat” for a shake. When it is added 
that her intonation is sometimes faulty, it may be pre- 
sumed that enough has been adduced to show that 
Mdlle. Gerster cannot at present be accepted as a 


scene, and caused some amusement. 





finished vocalist, far less as a prima donnaof the highest 
rank. 

As an actress, Mdlle. Gerster has almost everything 
to learn. She has a stereotyped set of gestures of the 
conventional kind, and her attitudes are occasionally 
undignified and ungraceful,—for instance, in the pa- 
thetic duet with Enrico, when, after leaning on the 
table—(properly enough)—she sat down upon it! This 
singular attitude was repeated by her in the contract 
We are far from 
wishing to imply that she is devoid of dramatic instinct ; 
on the contrary, we are glad to observe that on several 
occasions she showed glimpses of a dramatic power 
which may hereafter be happily developed. We cherish 
the hope that experience and well-directed study may 
remove the existing defects of her vocalisation, may im- 
part richness to her voice, and sympathetic power to her 
acting. Ifwe have elaborately, and to a certain extent 
technically, examined her qualifications, it has been 
with no wish to depreciate her undoubted merits, but 
because we feel it necessary in the interests of art to 
protest against the injudicious and ignorant flattery of 
which she has been the object. We shall be glad to 
see her work her way to the topmost rank in her pro- 
fession ; but she will never reach it if she be misled 
into the belief that she is already the equal of Madame 
Nilsson or Madame Patti. 


It is satisfactory to note that Mr. Paul Merritt’s 
Stolen Kisses, of which we spoke briefly in our last 
issue, has, upon the whole, met with an encouraging 
reception. The young author need not feel that his 
work has been slighted, or that it has been used asa 
butt by the humorously or savagely disposed dramatic 
critic, and he may congratulate himself that its faults 
have been less prominently brought forward than its 
merits. This is as it should be, for Mr. Merritt pos- 
sesses so many of the requirements for his art which 
we seek in vain from other dramatists, both young and 
old, he knows so well what a play aims at doing, 
and he is so excellently up in stage-craft, that 
his work deserves a genuine welcome. Never- 
theless, Mr. Merritt’s practical acquaintance with 
what we may call the mechanism of the drama, hi; 
clever conduct of a plot partly new and partly old, and 
his unerring eye for a telling situation, must not blind 
us to the disadvantages under which he is labouring in 
consequence of his general deficiency of worldly expe- 
cience, and his lack of what must, for want of a better 
word, be described as culture. It is rarely worth while 
to give advice, and it is still more rarely that good 
advice can practically be followed by its recipient ; but 
we are tempted to suggest two conditions for Mr. 
Merritt’s future authorship. He should let himself lie 
fallow for a time, and when he does give us a new 
comedy, he should strive to catch the tone of the 
society of which he writes. He is something more 
than clever, this young author ‘of Stolen Kisses, 
and it cannot be impossible for him, if only he 
gives himself time to get out of his Grecian 
Theatre vein, to avoid the viscounts and honourables 
of the London Jowrnal and to keep clear of jarring 
vulgarity when he is sketching for us the portrait of a 
young lady who, albeit fast and flippant, is obviously 
not intended for a barmaid or a milliner’s apprentice. 
There is no particular vice in Mr. Merritt’s mistakes ; 
there is not a shade of the coarseness which makes us 
shudder, or of the rough jocularity which makes us 
blush. The harm that is done is to the play and not, 
except indirectly, to the audience. But none the less 
must it be corrected, if the author’s marked ability in 
dramatic construction, and his power of interesting us 
by his stage stories are ever to win the regard which 
they fairly deserve. 

The tale of the Stolen Kisses snatched from Miss 
Cherry Spirit by the Honourable Felix Freemantle 
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need scarcely be told again in full. It is simple and 
decidedly pretty, the episodes of the love affair between 
the son of Viscount Trangmar and the daughter of an 
ex-pantomimist being conducted with genuine skill. 
Where it loses is in the author’s management of the 
obstacle which he places in the way of the lover's 
happiness. The Viscount, who in days gone by was 
Tom Spirit’s master, is by Mr. Merritt made an impos- 
sible compound of snobbishness, nobility of dignity, 
and vulgar familiarity. There is also nothing 
impossible in the incident of the Viscount’s forgery, 
which places him under the thumb of Tom Spirit’s rich 
brother; but there is something quite impossible 
in his conduct as he confides his family affairs to his 
former valet, and consents to his son’s marriage with 
Cherry Spirit, while intending to make the refusal come 
from the poor, broken-down circus-player. Without 
demanding realism, we may at least ask that when we 
are introduced to aristocrats upon the stage in any play 
less reckless than the melodrama of the “ Vic.,” they 
shall possess certain elementary attributes of their order, 
and shall be recognisable representatives of their class. 
Then, again, we would ask whether there is any truth 
to nature in young Freemantle’s continued attentions 
to his humble lady-love in the presence of the 
haughty parent of whom he so evidently stands in awe; 
and we would point out that the heiress, Miss Jenny 
Temple, could under no circumstances have laughingly 
talked to her father’s boatman (whom she does not 
know as her uncle), of her father’s stern character, and 
of his strange tears shed over a woman’s portrait. A 
young lady of Jenny’s temperament can chat freely 
enough with any old servant who chances to take her 
fancy, but she knows where to draw the line; and this 
is precisely the social operation of which Mr. Merritt 
is as yet profoundly ignorant. 

Instances of this leading defect of Stolen Kisses 
might, of course, be readily multiplied; but their 
multiplication would be a task as unnecessary as it is 
ungrateful. It is enough if we have shown where Mr. 
Merritt’s chief weakness at present lies, and what he has 
to study in view of its correction. We would not have 
it thought that we hold the kindly consideration shown 
to the new play to have been unwarranted; we only 
wish to distinctly point out that there is a radical 
defect to be cured before the author can do full justice 
to his own capabilities. 

The way in which the piece is acted scarcely calls for 
further comment. Mr. Ryder is not seen to the best 
advantage in any work of so light a tone as this, and 
Mr. A. Garner, in the part of the broken-down panto- 
mimist, is too uniformly dismal for dramatic effect. 
Miss Lydia Foote is the only one of the performers, 
except perhaps Mr. Leathes, who helps the author out 
of his difficulties, and succeeds in toning down his 
discords. 


A significant “ special notice” prefixed to the pro- 
gramme of Lady Audley’s Secret, at the Olympic, states 
that when the version of Miss M. E. Braddon’s novel 
was produced at the St. James’s Theatre, fourteen years 
ago, “ thanks to the zeal and energy of all concerned in 
the representation, a gratifying and unqualified success 
was assured.” But as if to imply that this success was 
due for the most part to the performers, it is added 
that, “having regard to the intensity of interest de- 
veloped in the story, and bearing in mind the advanced 
constructional exigencies of the day, the adapter has 
remodelled, and in a measure rewritten the play.” 
Though we may at once confess that this intensity of 
interest, and these constructional exigencies do not, in 
our opinion, render necessary this remodelling and re- 
writing, we can admit that no great harm is done by 
expanding the piece from two acts into four. Except 
in the addition of a great deal of dialogue, and, in con- 
sequence, a great many words, the literary value of the 





work is not increased; but en revanche, those who 
derived a certain amount of pleasure from the original 
two acts may well derive twice as much from the 
doubled number of acts now given. With Mr. 
Henry Neville for Robert Audley, and Miss Pateman 
for the heroine, we may rest assured that there can be 
no lack of “ intensity ” in the rendering of the chief 
scenes; and though both actor and actress are in- 
clined to overdo their excitement, if that excitement 
is to be gauged by its description in the novel, they are 
fully capable of giving the principal episodes all the in- 
terest of which they are capable. The drunken Luke 
Marks is, as usual, exaggerated by Mr. R. Pateman, but 
even in the exaggeration there is striking talent; and 
the only other remarkable impersonation is the really 
clever Phoebe Marks of Miss Gerard. . 





IN THE PROVINCES. 
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AST week Edinburgh was the centre of attraction 
in regard to provincial theatricals. Mr. Buck- 
stone, continuing what is announced as his farewell 
tour, appeared at the Theatre Royal. The Scotsman 
states that he “ met with the reception justly due to an 
actor who has afforded food for mirth to two genera- 
tions. It is hard to bring oneself to think that within 
the next fortnight we shall have heard the last from an 
Edinburgh stage of that unctuous chuckle ; but, if so, 
there will be but one wish among playgoers—that the 
veteran comedian may long live in his retirement to 
enjoy the honours he has won. The piece selected 
to open in was The Rivals, Mr. Buckstone as- 
suming, of course, the part of Bob Acres. To say 
that the personation of the valorous squire was any- 
thing more than a reminiscence of what it used to be 
were to do injustice to one’s recollections of the actor’s 
prime. Nevertheless, if the passage in which it is 
Bob’s cue to be frisky went off rather tamely, the later 
scenes, and especially that of the duel, were full of 
quiet touches, reminding us of the Buckstone of yore. 
Another interesting feature in the cast was the appear- 
ance of Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale as Sir Anthony 
Absolute and Mrs. Malaprop. The performance ap- 
peared to be thoroughly enjoyed by a well-filled house.” 
The attraction at the Princess’s Theatre was Clancarty, 
with Miss Harfleur as the heroine, and Mr. Flockton as 
William III. “Miss Harfleur,” says the Scotsman, 
“acted as one who had given careful and intelligent 
study to the part, but without in all cases combining 
passionate expression with that artistic restraint which 
is essential to the highest effect. The Lady Betty Noel 
of Miss Allen did not lack vivacity, and might with 
advantage have had something more of grace and 
piquancy. As the rebel Clancarty, Mr. Edward Major 
played with a heartiness and freedom that carried him 
through most of the scenes, and gave a point to the 
personation which compensated in some measure for 
the absence of a dignified bearing. The difficult task 
which Mr. Flockton had to face as King William was 
fairly well performed, the risk of burlesquing the 
character being happily avoided.” 

The Glasgow gallery is commonly supposed to have 
no soul above melodrama, but it would not be easy, 
according to the Glasgow News, to reconcile this 
belief with the keen appreciation shown by the “ gods ” 
of the merits of Mr. Robertson’s School, played at 
the Gaiety Theatre by Mr. Craven Robertson’s com- 
pany. “There is a charming naiveté in the dialogue 
against which it is useless to struggle, and this ap- 
peared to be the feeling of last night’s audience. The 
gallery was, indeed, almost noisy in its demonstrations. 
The curtain had to be raised at the end of every act, 
and at the end of the third all the leading characters 
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were called before the curtain. The performance was 
not unworthy of this reception, its great merit being 
the happy way in which all the artists play into each 
other’s hand.” The piece played at the Theatre Royal 
was Millions In It, a piece pronounced by the Glasgow 
Herald to be noteworthy from an artistic point of view 
only because it provided Mr. Eldred with the character 
of Colonel Digby Chicken. 

Mr. Osmond Tearle, who a few weeks since courted 
a comparison with Mr. Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, 
has been severely mauled by the press at Belfast, where 
he appeared last week as Richelieu. ‘Mr. Tearle,” says 
the News Letter, “was some years ago, it may be 
recollected, a member {of our local ‘company, and we 
should be glad to say something favourable of him on his 
coming before usagain. But we waited in vain for any ex- 
pression to indicate that he had the part within his grasp. 
Not only did he prove to us his failure to apprehend 
the part as a whole, but he manifested in no dubious 
way his incapability of making plain even the most 
ordinary and superficial points of the character. There 
is, in our opinion at least, nothing so worthy of censure 
in a young actor as want of study, and we cannot con- 
ceive how Mr. Tearle could imagine anything but a 
studiously rendered part of the Cardinal would be 
received in Belfast. We went to the theatre prepared 
to see what might possibly be a good second-class _per- 
formance of the play, but we confess that we should not 
care to have the task of classifying the performance of 
Mr. Tearle. It would be a most ungracious work to 
point out the incongruities—or, at least, what appeared 
to us as such—the mistakes, the omissions, and the 
want of refinement displayed by Mr. Tearle from first 
to last; to do this would be to make a criticism a 
catalogue.” 

Mr. Byron appeared at the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, in Not Such a Fool as He Looks. That he 
met with a peculiarly hearty reception need hardly be 
stated. Manchester is his native place; the comedy 
just referred to was originally produced there, and it 
was at the Theatre Royal in the same city that he first 
gave promise of what he has since become as an actor. 
Mr. Watts Phillips’ drama, Not Guilty, first brought 
out in London about eight years ago, was the attraction 
at the Queen’s Theatre. Though an excellent specimen 
of its class and effectively acted, it could not but suffer 
from the disadvantage of being revived simul- 
taneously with Not Such a Fool as He Looks. The 
Courier of Lyons, with Mr. William Rignold as 
Lesurques and Dubosc, was retained in the bills of the 
Liverpool Amphitheatre, and Mr. John Radcliff’s com- 
pany played the Great Divorce Case with good success 
at the Prince of Wales’s. The Newcastle Theatre 
Royal was in possession of Miss Kate Santley, “ whose 
fine, clear, expressive voice, and finished style of acting” 
—we are quoting from the Daily Journal—* were 
frequently and warmly applauded.” Mr. Toole was at 
Sunderland, Mr. Charles Mathews at Shrewsbury and 
afterwards at Worcester, Mdlle. Beatrice at Birming- 
ham (Theatre Royal), Mr. Hollingshead’s Gaiety com- 
pany at Bristol, the Dan’l Druce company at Hull, 


Mr. Duck’s company at Douglas, and Mr. Edward 
Terry at Birmingham, ~ 





IN PARIS. 


——+*o2—_—_ 


HE revival of a comedy by Marivaux cannot but 
bring a good audience together, even if it takes 

place in such abnormally sultry weather as is now 
experienced in Paris. The author of La Vie de 
Marianne and Le Paysan Parvenw occupies an 
almost unique position among French dramatists of the 
eighteenth century. Perceiving that his predecessors 





had well nigh covered the whole field of the comedy of 
character, he devoted his attention chiefly to dramatic 
intrigue, and soon after introduced another innovation 
by giving his pieces a fond de philosophie and 
piercing the innermost recesses of the human heart with 
a light but effective touch. In saying this we have 
indicated the principal characteristics of Marivaux as a 
dramatist. His subtlest dissertations are never tedious, 
nor is it until after a little reflection that we perceive the 
full meaning of what he has written. The lesson he 
conveys may be as serious as a comic dramatist is at 
liberty to read to us, but he conveys it with a smiling 
face, with a graceful wave of the hand, with sallies of 
polished wit, felicitous repartee, or a neat epigram. 
Nevertheless, it seems to us that he is deficient in 
natural truth, although so eminent a dramatic critic 
as M. Auguste Vitu is inclined to hold the contrary 
opinion. The dramatists of the second quarter of the 
last century, Voltaire excepted, may be far more arti- 
ficial than Marivaux, but this does not prove that the 
latter is entitled to the praise which M. Vitu is disposed 
to give him. Indeed, it may well be doubted whether 
a man who, like Marivaux, rarely stepped out of Paris, 
and who found a congenial element only in the society 
of the men of rank and letters of his time—men in 
whose hearts all tender and noble impulses had been 
deadened by a long course of frivolity and dissi- 
pation—could by anything short of a miracle have 
been a dramatist of nature—a thing which he 
had never seen or at least but partially under- 
stood. It is a significant fact that when Jean Jacques 
Rousseau’s Devin du Village—the first opera, we 
believe, in which the words and the music were from 
the same pen—was represented before the Court of 
Fontainebleau the natural truth of the libretto came 
upon the august audience with all the charm and the 
surprise of novelty. Marivaux’s style is for more than 
one reason worthy of study. His turns of expression, 
quaint, idiomatic, and preciewx, have since his death 
entered as a distinct element into the French language, 
and are now generically termed “ marivaudage.” Though 
but few of his contemporaries possessed equal talent, 
his pen was principally employed for the Comédie 
Italienne, and it was here that, on the 23rd January, 
1730, one of the best of his pieces, Le Jew de 
vAmour et du Hasard, was first brought out. If 
this piece had not long since taken rank as a “ classic ” 
we should be tempted to expatiate upon the interesting 
situations to which the disguise of Dorante and Sylvia 
gives rise. The Jew de ?Amour et du Hasard did not 
become the property of the National Theatre until 
1793, when Mdlle. Contat satisfied all judgments and 
charmed all ears by her impersonation of the heroine. 
Malle. Mars subsequently associated her name with the 
same character. The play has now been revived at the 
Comedie Frangaise,—perhaps with less success than was 
anticipated. In the eyes of the present generation the 
piece has a somewhat antiquated appearance, and it is 
possible that it would have not been very favourably 
received if Madame Broisat had not been the Sylvia, 
humorous M. Coquelin the Pasquin, and Mdlle. Jeanne 
Samary the Lisette. 








IN VIENNA. 


— 


HE closing of the Court Opera, the Burgtheater, 
and the Stadttheater, which all gave their last 
performances on the 30th ult., reduces the list of 
theatres. still open to two, the Carl Theater and the 
Fiirst Theater im Prater, for the Theater an der Wien 
and the Komische Oper have for some time been closed, 
“on account of preparations,” as the managers pub- 
licly state, but really on account of  ill-success. 
Throughout the month of June the theatres were 
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sadly deserted, and the clétwre must be a great relief to 
the actors, who have of late too freequently been play- 
ing to half-empty benches. . “The people of Vienna,” 
says the Neue Freie Presse, “ have for some weeks 
back almost altogether given up theatre-going; and, 
although the attendance did not sink to that tragi- 
comical minimum recently attained at the Berlin Court 
Theatre, where, on a fine June evening, only six 
persons presented themselves for admission, yet all our 
theatres looked quiet and deserted. The artistes have 
well earned the vacation, for they held out courageously 
till the last fall of the curtain. It is no slight trial for 
an actor to begin a tragic soliloquy before a crowded 
house with a thousand opera-glasses pointed to him ; 
but is it a still greater trial for him to deliver it before 
an imposing array of empty and half-empty benches. A 
dull sultriness broods over the hot theatre, and the 
audience generally begin to nod off after the first act ; 
on the stage, scene after scene is played ina drowsy tone, 
and the leading tragic lady, who has to utter a thunder- 
ing imprecation speaks as softly as if she were inviting 
the object of her wrath to dinner. Occasionally 
a subordinate actress, whose friends are in the 
house to witness her performance, wishing to display 
her powers, interrupts the idyllic repose of the scene 
by a frightful outburst, which makes all the slumbering 
spectators start and clap their hands mechanically—a 
half-hearted applause which is required to convince the 
intelligent foreigner seated in the front row of the dress 
circle, with his red-bound guide book by his side, that 
he is really sitting amongst living beings and not 
amongst papiermaché figures placed there for show. 
Ail this makes our actors and actresses welcome the 
holidays with true joy. Some of them go to the hills, 
others to a fashionable watering-place, while others, 
again, seek profit in a starring engagement.” We 
join our contemporary in wishing that, after a 
pleasant vacation, they may all come home safe and 
sound, and prepared to do their best to maintain the 
theatrical fame of a city which is justly considered the 
main centre of German theatrical art. 

A number of the members of the Burgtheater, most 
conspicuous amongst whom are Herr Lewinsky, and 
Herr and Frau Hartmann, have gone to Berlin where 
they were to appear at the National Theatre on the 
4th inst. Amongst other pieces new to Berlin, they 
are to play Der Kuss, a poetical comedy by the Hun- 
garian poet, Herr Doczy, which was the principal 
novelty of the Vienna season, and Der Geigenmacher 
von Cremona, an adaptation in German verse of M. 
Francois Coppée’s Luthier de Crémone, of which an 
English prose version was produced last week at the 
London Olympic Theatre. 

At the Carl Theatre, Onkel Brdsig has proved so 
attractive that Herr Junkermann’s engagement, which 
was for only six days, has been extended. On alternate 
nights Fraulein Gross, a new acquisition of this house, 
has been appearing as Elfriede in the Aschenbridel of 
Benedix, a work to which Mr. Robertson is said to 
have been indebted for the leading idea of his delight- 
ful comedy, School, and as Louise in Die beiden Waisen 
(The Two Orphans) that most successful of recent French 
melodramas. The Fiirst Theater im Prater, which also 
remains open, is a minor theatre, devoted to occasional 
pieces of slight texture, interspersed with songs. On 
its bills we now find amongst other one-act pieces, a 
farce by Herr Bayer, with music by Capellmeister Franz 
Roth, entitled Zwischen Russen und Tiirken (between 
Russians and Turks). 





MapamMeE Carvatuo has signed a new engagement with 
M. Halanzier for two years. The policy of the manager 
will appear wise enough when it is stated that on Friday 
week, when the lady appeared in Faust, the caissier took 
17,000 francs, although the weather was unbearably hot. 





IN WEIMAR AND COBURG-GOTHA. 


———+4-—— 


ERR DOCZI’s poetical comedy Der Kuss (Kis- 
sing), which was originally produced at the 
Vienna Burgtheater on the 27th of February, was 
played last month at the Weimar Court Theatre, where 
it produced a mixed impression. That the author is a 
man of unusual talent, writes a Weimar correspondent 
of the Berlin National Zeitung, all are agreed ; indeed, 
that is apparent from the excellence of the technical 
treatment of the peculiar subject of the comedy, from 
the firm delineation of the characters, and from the 
rapid progress of theaction, which is socleverly conducted 
that the interest never flags for a moment. The language 
is graceful and poetical, and it abounds in witty thoughts, 
while the colouring is brilliant, and there is no lack of 
bright humour. These are good points which are not 
too frequently found in the dramatic productions of 
the present day. But what of the subject of the 
comedy? After a short prologue, the poet introduces 
us to the court of the young King of Navarre, who 
is celebrating the first anniversary of his marriage, 
and who, with proud self-satisfaction, lauds the virtue of 
his court and country, where strict morality has pre- 
vailed ever since the banishment of the king’s half- 
brother, Adolar, on account of an wmour with the 
chancellor’s daughter. Scarcely has the king finished 
his eulogy on the morality of his kingdom, when a 
country couple are brought before him, whose love 
does not harmonise with the strict principles of the 
young moralist; Adolar in disguise accompanies them, 
and pleads their cause before the king, with whom he 
offers to make a wager that necessity and opportunity 
would cause the whole court, the queen, and even 
the king himself to trangress the maxims of virtue. 
The king accepts the wager, and then leaves the court 
for a time. Returning in disguise, he not only sees 
with his own eyes how the chancellor and another 
dignified member of the court yield to temptation, but 
he himself, the virtuous hero of twenty, becomes 
enamoured of the charms of the sly country beauty, 
while the queen whom Adolar tells of a Moor, whose 
happiness can be gained only by the kiss of the fairest 
of women, resolves, after a long struggle, to impress 
upon the brow of the stranger, whom she takes for the 
Moor, but who is really the king in disguise, that best 
of kisses, the kiss which leaves no reason for repentance. 
It is, however, impossible to give any adequate idea of 
the varied course of the intrigue by which Adolar 
wins the wager, and at the same time gains the 
hand of his beloved Angela; the author succeeds 
in introducing into the plot an abundance of the 
liveliest complications—one is almost inclined to say a 
superabundance ; for, in spite of the skill with which 
the poet ties the knots and unties them again, it is not 
always easy for the spectator to follow the complica- 
tions of the story. It cannot be denied that there is a 
vein of sensuality in this comedy, and that at times the 
situations are rather ticklish; but the whole play is 
pervaded by a poetical fragrance and a youthful ingenu- 
ousness which make one disposed to forgive even the 
scum of passion which is here and there observable. 
Last month, too, the Coburg-Gotha Court Theatre 
gave a performance deserving of notice, in celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of its first opening. The 
programme was an interesting one, containing speci- 
mens of German farce-writing of the 16th, 17th, 18th, 
and 19th centuries. Hans Sachsen’s carnival piece, 
Das heiss’ Eysen (The Hot Iron), represented the 16th 
century, and its old-fashioned fun amused the 
audience—the more so, as the part of the 
wife was played by Frau Marie Seebach with 
the liveliest humour. The 17th century was 
represented by Jacob Ayrer’s farce, Die ehrlich 
Backin mit ihren drei vermeinten Liebsten (the 
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honest baker’s wife and her three supposed lovers) ; 
the eighteenth century {by Weisse’s Weibergekatsche 
oder, Qui pro quo, and the present century by Gustav 
von Moser’s one-act farce, Die Versucherin (the 
Temptress). This curious programme, which was fre- 
quently played at the Vienna Stadtheater last year, 
afforded much amusement to the large audience as- 
sembled to celebrate the occasion. The performance 
ended with a hymn imploring the protection of heaven 
for the house during its second half century, which was 
sung by the whole company to the tune of “ God save 
the Queen.” Amongst the audience were a great many 
honorary members of the Coburg-Gotha Court Theatre, 
and prominent actorswho had frequently fulfilled engage- 
ments at the house. These, as well as the whole staff 
of the theatre, were invited after the performance to a 
brilliant ball and supper, at which the Duke and 
Duchess of Coburg-Gotha were present, ©and which 
brought the anniversary celebration to a pleasant 
termination. 





IN ROME AND MILAN. 


ee ee ee 


N spite of the almost tropical heat of the weather, some 
of the Roman theatres still keep their doors open. 
At the Politeama Romano, a new three-act opera, by a 
new composer, Signor Collina, with libretto by Signor 
Capannari, has been produced with considerable success. 
Maria Properzia de Rossi, as the new opera is entitled, 
is a work of more than ordinary promise, and its modest 
proportions render it fit for production in theatres 
which cannot bring out grand operas. This consider- 
ation will make it weleome to many of the minor opera 
houses of Italy, which suffer from the scarcity of operas 
that do not require much magnificence of mise en scene. 
Maria Properzia, however, is not altogether a new 
work, but is an enlargement of an operetta, without 
choruses or concerted music, which was produced some 
months ago at the little theatre of the Circolo Filodram- 
matico. The libretto has, of course, also been enlarged, 
and we need hardly say that the enlargement is not 
an improvement, the newly-added scenes not being 
necessary to the development of the story. The music 
has also suffered, but to a much less extent, from the 
same cause, though some of the additions are amongst 
the best parts of the opera. The new overture is very 
fine, and would do no discredit to any composer of the 
present day, and the finale of the second act is ex- 
tremely effective. The interpretation was decidedly 
good. Signora Negroni, the soprano, and Signor 
Ferrari, the tenor, to whom are allotted the finest num- 
bers of the opera, left little to be desired; and the 
distinguished baritone, Signor Masi, made the most of 
an insignificant part, which he had kindly undertaken 
in order to aid the young composer. The chorus and 
the orchestra were excellent. The result was that this 
promising work met with a very favourable reception. 
The present season at the Politeama is approaching its 
termination, but the house will probably be reopened 
ere long for a short season of opera-bouffe and ballet. 
At the Anfiteatro Corea, Signor Luigi Monti and his 
dramatic company have begun a series of performances. 
Their programme contains several plays new to Rome, 
and we may possibly speak of their performances on a 
future occasion. 

In Milan, all the more important theatres are now 
closed. On the 13th ult. the Opera Company who 
had taken the Manzoni Theatre for a short summer 
season abandoned the struggle against the adverse in- 
fluences of the weather. For a while they had 
succeeded in attracting tolerably good audiences by 
their performance of Rossini’s Cenerentola. A propos 
of this opera, which was first produced at Rome in the 
Carnival of 1817, when the since famous composer was 





in his twenty-sixth year, the Perseveranza states a 
fact which shows what a change has taken place in 
such matters during the last half century. Cartoni, 
the manager of the house where the Cenerentola was 
first produced, gave the composer 300 Roman scudi and 
board in his house. Fancy Verdi or Wagner covenanting 
for so many dinners in part payment for Aida or the 
Rheingold! The opera company at the Dal Verme 
Theatre, encouraged by their success in Marchetti’s 
pleasing opera Ruy Blas, had the temerity to attempt 
Norma, which proved altogether beyond their powers. 
They have since been succeeded by Filippo Bergonzoni 
and his company, who opened their season most success- 
fully with an Italian version of Lecocq’s Pompon, a 
work which has had a much better reception in Italy and 
Spain than it had atthe Paris Renaissance, where it formed 
a solitary exception to its bright composer’s long run of 
succesess. The leading parts were well filled by Signora 
Cesari, a spirited actress, as well as a finished singer, 
Signora Ajazzi, a good light soprano, Signor Cesari, a 
vivacious actor with a resonant voice, and Signor Ber- 
gonzoni himself, who is a mirth-provoking comic actor. 
The Santa Radegonda Theatre has closed its doors after a 
fairly successful operatic season, during which Ernani 
and the Barbiere were interpreted by a moderately good 
company. Melodrama has been flourishing at the 
Fossati Theatre, where Jl Re dei Boschi, Antonio 
Gasperoni, a sensational drama by Signor Turati, was 
recently produced with success. The brigand who gives 
his title to the play was once the terror of Rome. Over 
fifty years ago he was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. In 1870 he was released from prison on account of 
his advanced age, and sent to a hospital, where he was 
recently visited by Signor Turati, to whom he gave per- 
mission to name the play after him. The Commenda 
Theatre, which has long devoted itself profitably to the 
representation of pieces in the Milanese dialect, has for 
the present closed its doors, and as the Fossati is also 
closed, the Dal Verme is the only theatre in Milan that 
now remains open. 








IN AMERICA. 





HE last mail brings.New York correspondence and 
papers to the 28th ult. On the night of the 25th 
Waves gave place at Wallack’s Theatre to a piece by 
Mr. Henry Morford, bearing what the world calls the 
“somewhat inconsequential title” of Crabbed Age. 
The scene is laid in France, the characters have French 
names, the sentiments are French, and the incidents and 
dialogue belong to no country in particular. The 
heroine, Helene Volmiére (Miss Lettie Allen), has the 
misfortune to lose her husband under such peculiar 
circumstances that she immediately perceives suspicion 
will light upon her as the cause of his death. She 
married te please her parents, having distinctly declared 
that she did not love him. A young officer, Captain 
Descard (Mr. Cyril Searle), has been known to pay 
clandestine visits to her house. And the husband is 
found to have died by poison when nobody but his wife 
could have been supposed to be present at the sick 
man’s bedside. Out of this is forged a strong chain of 
evidence against her, and her agony lasts until the close 
of the fourth act, when, owing chiefly to the acuteness of 
her advocate, René Latrobe (Mr. J. B. Atwater), aided 
by General Dumoulin and his young wife, the chain 
is broken and she is shown to be innocent, even to the 
satisfaction of M. Vardot, the prosecuting attorney, 
who consents to her acquittal without the formality of 
atrial. The side plots are very flimsy, but, thanks to 
the exertions of Mr. Whiffle as Pierre Tourmée, a 
would-be lawyer, and Miss May Gallagher as Juliette, 
a prison attendant, serve to enliven a dreary 
piece. The situations in the play are strong 
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and suggestive, but the author has failed to | 


avail himself of his excellent opportunities, so that 
there is little room for the display of the abilities of 
the performers. Nevertheless, what there was to do 
by them was done well. Miss Allen was commend- 
ably subdued and reserved, and Mr. Atwater was 
the more acceptable inasmuch as he did not attempt 
to make more of his part than the author had made for 
him. 

Mr. Coghlan was a failure at San Francisco. ‘“ Must 
a few graces of person and fewer graces of mind,” says 
the Ohronicle, “be made to atone for personal force, 
intellectual magnetism, and dramatic intensity? Mr. 
Coghlan has as yet appeared in but two characters, 
Alfred Evelyn and Claude Melnotte, but they will serve 
as a gauge of his powers. Beyond a certain ease of 
manner, grace of carriage, handsome and not too mobile 
features, fair knowledge of stage methods, and taste in 
dress, it cannot be asserted that his abilities extend, 
though these qualities are combined so as _ to 
reveal a kind of artistic symmetry. His voice 
lacks sympathy, and his elocution, while it has 
the merit of being his own—and the criticism 
is, in a sense, a compliment—is not finished, nor is it 
the most fitting enunciation of the ideas of the 
dramatists whom he essays to interpret. His Alfred 
Evelyn is too sentimental ; if it were romantic it would 
be on a higher plane. His pronunciation is not a 
brogue, but suggests the vailing and contortion of the 
speech called by that name. In the Lady of Lyons he 
says :—“ If it were a vice, you would be shore to have 
it.” Which may serve as a solitary specimen of a vice 
too prominent in his dialogue to be agreeable. If the 
English language is worth speaking at all, it is worth 
speaking after some accurate model, though to mention 
the matter of pronunciation makes one liable to the 
charge of pedantry. The poor artisan in ancient 
Athens, who, from his humble place in the theatre, 
corrected the Greek tragedian on the stage for 
a false accent, was not accused of pedantry, either by 
his contemporaries or all these centuries of scholarship 
that have followed. The Claude Melnotte of Mr. 
Coghlan was much better than his Alfred Evelyn, 
though the part has that romantic sentimentalism 
which is supposed to put it outside of the pale of 
criticism. It was throughout gentlemanly and chival- 
rous, if not strong and pathetic in a not altogether 
unmanly way. Judged from all points of view, Mr, 
Coghlan has not satisfied the public. The attendance 
has been extremely light, but had he been great, which 
he is not, or had he borne a celebrated name, which he 
does not, we doubt if he could have overcome the 
apathy of the community, and more than half filled the 
theatre.” 








EN PASSANT. 


—_+o0o-— 


F “he lies like truth” has now become an every-day 
expression it is not simply because the words have 
passed into a sort of proverb and serve as the title of a 
well-known farce. The independence of a most accom- 
plished and estimable critic has recently been impugned 
in a weekly print for no better reason than _ this, 
that he has withheld high praise from a person 
who does not deserve it, but who, it would ap- 
pear, has many supporters among the second-rate 
periodical writers of the day. The article of which we 
are speaking will very probably give rise to an action 
or a criminal prosecution for libel, and the result, we hope, 
will be such as to prove that even flabby attacks upon 
private character involve a heavy responsibility. The high 
reputation of the gentleman assailed renders it unnecessary 





to add that the imputations cast upon him are totally 
false. 


Ir will be seen that Mr. Wyndham, in his reply to Mr. 
Albery’s last letter, again and more openly taunts that 
gentleman with a want of sufficient knowledge of French to 
translate Les Dominos Roses, Such taunts are in the worst 
possible taste, and do Mr. Wyndham more harm in the 


estimation of right-thinking persons than he seems to be 
aware of, 


Mr. Ryper and Miss Lydia Foote, as everybody knows, 
are rather versatile players, but few could have been pre- 
pared for the announcement that they appear in the new 
burlesque at the Globe. This is what we read in a 
newspaper last week :—* Continued success of the Lion’s 
Tail. Every evening at ten. Received with roars of laugh- 
ter, Messrs. Ryder, E. Leathes... and Lydia Foote.’ 
Since the above was written we have been reminded that 
in the course of his long and honourable career Mr. Ryder 
has frequently treated his audience to a “ break-down.” 


M. Sarpov is now engaged in finishing the comedy which 
is to be represented at the Thédtre du Vaudeville next 
winter. He continues, however, to work at the piece 
intended for the Comédie Frangaise. Last week he 
thought it necessary to contradict a silly ramour—namely, 
that he is writing in conjunction with M. Ernest Guiraud 
for the Opéra Comique. M. Paladalhe, it is said, has 
turned Patrie into an opera, but he will not be at liberty 
to bring it out until after the revival of the original play at 
the Porte Saint Martin. 


Tue milk of human kindness enters largely into the 
composition of Mr. Brougham, a Warrington actor. One 
night last week, about eleven o’clock, he was passing 
through the streets of that town, followed by his dog, 
when a collier thought proper to lift the quadruped from 
the ground by the tail. Being mildly—very mildly— 
remonstrated with, he took off his coat, assumed a bellicose 
attitude, invited Mr. Brougham to “come on,” and then, 
without allowing him time to consider the propriety of 
accepting the challenge, gave him what a witness tersely 
described as a “hot ’un.” Mr, Brougham magnanimously 
offered to take an apology, but the chief-constable of the 
borough, who came up directly afterwards, insisted that the 
collier should be charged. Still Mr. Brougham was not to 
be diverted from his excellent intentions. When the case 
was heard he asked that the prisoner should only be 
“‘ bound over,” and this course was ultimately adopted. 


Mo.uie. SARAH BERNHARDT is engaged upon a statue in 
marble of Medea, the character in which, as we have 
already stated, she will shortly appear at the Thédtre Fran- 
gais. The statue will, in all probability, be exhibited in 
the salon next year, and if it realises the promise held forth 
by her group, “ Aprés la Tempéte,” will prove one of the 
most interesting features of the collection. 


Mop.Le. JEANNE GRANIER, while passing through Switzer- 
land on her way to Bordeaux, where she had been an- 
nounced to appear in La Marjolaine, was taken very ill, and 
had to return to Paris without loss of time for medical 
advice. It was at first feared that she would be unable 
to play again before the end of the year, but it is now 
believed that when the Renaissance reopens it will not be 
deprived of the benefit of her talents. Her place at 
Bordeaux has been taken by Madame Matz-Ferrare, to 
whom she has good-naturedly lent the new costumes she 
had ordered in view of her trip to the South. 


Two letters of Moliére, we hear, have been discovered by 
a Parisian bookworm in an old copy of the Consolations of 
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Bactius. The first, addressed to La Fontaine, speaks of the 
first representation of Les Femmes Savantes ; the second 
describes the plot of Z’Avare some time before that piece was 
brought out. 

Tue King of Spain, it is understood, intends to establish 
a permanent French theatre at the Court of Madrid. The 
terms proposed by his Catholic Majesty are by no means 
illiberal. 

Mop.te. Tit1ENns, we regret to state, has had a relapse. 
She is now at Worthing. 

Op Drury is to be re-opened by Mr. Chatterton on the 
15th September, with a new, original, romantic, and 
realistic drama, dealing with both the highest and lowest 
life. Mr. Beverley, as before, will supply the decorations. 

Berore Miss Neilson left New York she was forced to 
undergo the persecution of another interview. “On 
Sundays,” writes the reporter, “ Miss Neilson receives in 
her parlour at the hotel, arrayed in a semi-peignoir of 
claret-coloured silk, made without a trail, and edged with 
white Valenciennes. Her beauty is as brilliant as ever, 
and if she is ‘only a_ poor little strolling player,’ 
as she declares, she is certainly rich in youth and 
good looks. Miss Neilson serves tea and grapes 
and thin bread and _ butter (the conventional 
substitute for ‘bread and cheese and_ kisses’), 
and when she offers a purple cluster of grapes to her guests, 
it is not too much to say that she looks like a Hebe. Miss 
Neilson says people send her all the newspaper scraps about 
her, and most of these she laughingly denies ; she has not 
one single diamond in her possession valued at $50,000— 
she wishes she had; is not going to be married, etc. 
When she reads that ‘the Grand Duke Alexis is madly in 
love with Miss Neilson,’ she ‘simply and sardonically 
smiles.’ ” 

Last night Our Boys was represented for the eight 
hundredth time. There is every probability that Mr. 
George Honey will win the wager he laid Mr. Thorne some 
time ago—namely, that the piece would run a thousand 
nights. Whatever the result may be, Mr. Thorne, as one 
of the lessees of the theatre, will be the gainer. 


Mr. Epwarp Terry has resigned his seat as a member 
of the Council of the Royal Dramatic College. 


Tue directors of’ the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund had 
their annual dinner at Richmond on the lst inst. The 
company included Mr. Webster, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Har- 
court, Mr. Warner, Mr. Frederick Vokes, Mr. Cormack, 
and Mr. Terriss. The annual dinner of the Covent Garden 
Fund was held on the previous Sunday, at Greenwich, Mr. 
Santley, Mr. Honey, and several others being present. 


Ir is again said that Max Strakosch has concluded 
arrangements with Madame Patti to go to America next 
season. He has also engaged Mr. Adams and Malle. 
Kellogg, and proposes to give a series of concerts and 
English and Italian Opera performances. He begins in 
San Francisco in September, goes to New Orleans in No- 
vember, and arrives at New York in January. 

Mr. Geratp Dixon, the adapter of Le Médecin 
Malgré Lui, has met with a grave accident. Last week, 
as he was taking a plunge bath, his head came violently in 
contact with the flooring, and since then he has been con- 
fined to hisroom. No danger is now apprehended unless 
erysipelas should supervene. 


Miss ANNE Dickenson, the “ strong-minded actress,” is 
not, after all, to marry Mr. Chandos Fulton, although 
preparations for the wedding had been made. The gen- 
tleman is being cordially congratulated upon his escape. 





WuHeEn the last San Francisco mail left, the Soldene 
troupe were meditating a visit to Australia. 


THERE were two marriages in theatrical circles last week. 
Mr. John Alfred Calthorp, better known as Mr. John 
Clayton, was married on Thursday at St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate, to Miss Eve Boucicault, the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Dion Boucicault. The bride’s father being in America, 
she was given away by Mr. Palgrave Simpson. The latter 
had occupied the same position’two days before, when Mr. 
Walter Gordon was married to Miss Aylmer Blake, 
daughter of the late Mr. Blake, Q.C. 

Tue tenth anniversary of the Junior Garrick Club was 
commemmorated on Thursday last by a dinner at the house 
in Adelphi-terrace, ‘Lord Alfred Paget taking the chair, 
Count Schouvaloff had accepted an invitation to be present, 
but at the last moment was prevented from coming. Now 
that the Club has become the property of Mr. Mowbray, it 
seems likely to’ prosper again. 

M. Gounop relates a somewhat curious story in the 
course of his protest against a slavish adherence to rou- 
tine in matters of art. When, in March, 1859, he brought 
out Faust in Paris, several friends and persons interested 
in the success of the work apprised him of some points 
which, in their opinion, would damage it in public estima- 
tion. ‘“‘ Faust,” they said, “may realise your hopes; but 
take care! there are things in it enough to damn any 
piece. Think of the garden act; it lasts more than an 
hour, and is occupied exclusively with love and moonlight. 
The whole of the salle will be asleep before the curtain 
falls. Long excisions are imperatively necessary. Then 
the air of Faust and that over-long quatuor! My dear 
fellow, do take care! The cathedral scene in the fourth 
act, too, is long and ineffective ; and the death of Valentin 
after the trio of the dual—ah ! noir, noir, noir.” 


THE following scene recently took place in a provincial 
theatre during the rehearsal of Richard III, when a cele- 
brated tragedian was directing the piece :— 

Tragedian to Conductor. Send me up half the wind 
instruments, if you please, and let them stand at the 
wings. 

Conductor. But Mr.—Mr, —— 

Tragedian. How dere you argue the matter with me, 
sir? Where is the manager? Send for him, call-boy. 

Manager. What is the matter, sir 1 

Tragedian. I have asked your conductor to send me up 
half the wind instruments for this scene, and he wishes to 
argue with me. 

Manager. How is thist Why don’t you do as you are 
requested ? 

Conductor. But—but—but— 

Manager. I must tell you the conductor stutters a little. 

Tragedian. Oh! if the gentleman has an impediment in 
his speech, I'll listen to him. Now, sir! 

Conductor. I’ve only one tro-tro-tro-mbone in the or-or- 
orchestra ; surely you don’t want me to send half of him 
wp, do you? 

THE feeling between the two Chinese theatres at San 
Francisco has become more bitter of late than is caused 
by a simple rivalry in business. The Royal Chinese 
Theatre has had a troupe of performers for some time, 
under a contract which expired three weeks ago. The 
opposition theatre put in a bid for their services, and 
secured them. The Royal Chinese proprietors deter- 
mined to have one more performance, locked the per- 
formers up in a room, and fed them on bread and 
water, but the opposition succeeded, by dint of threats 
of criminal prosecution and writs of habeas corpus 
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in effecting their release. There was accordingly high 
jubilee in the opposition theatre, and the Royal Chinese 
Theatre was compelled to call into requisition the 
services of some amateurs. 


A curious question has been opened in Paris. Madame 
Judith Bernard-Derosne, a very useful actress at the Théitre 
Frangais some years ago, has retired on a yearly pension of 
5,000 francs. Her husband, with whom, it is said, she 
does not live too happily, receives the money, and spends 
a considerable portion of it upon himself. Madame now 
contends that he is not entitled to do so; the dispute has 
been referred to a legal tribunal, and, pending the decision, 
she is to receive the magnificent sum of 100 francs a month. 


Mr. McCuttovex tells a story of his recent trip through 
New York State. He was playing at the modern Syracuse 
John Banim’s play of the ancient Syracuse—Damon and 
Pythias. Damon, when he hears of the election of Philistius 
as president, mournfully says: “There is now no public 
virtue left in Syracuse.” A hard-handed old farmer, 
carried away by the illusion of the play, and indignant 
at the slur on Syracuse, rose up and solemnly remarked : 
“Tf you come to this, neither is therein Utiky !” 


THE committee of the Thédtre Frangais has unanimously 
received a play in one act, by the former director of 
the Odéon Theatre, M. Charles de la Rounat. The 
name it at present bears is André. 


Tue Porte Saint Martin is not to be closed, thanks to the 
continued success of Les Exiles, Inthe present unbearably 
hot weather, it is a relief to be transported to Siberia, where 
the scene of nearly one half of the piece is laid. 


Next winter a new operetta in three acts, entitled 
LT’ Etoile, by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, will be brought out 
at the Bouffes-Parisiens. 


M. Commince has been succeeded as director of the 
Capitole at Toulouse by M. Bonnefoy. 


THE new director of the theatre at Aix will be M. 
Emile Auguste, now of the Havre theatre. 


Mapam_E Tueo has arrived in London, and is seeking the 
Lord Chamberlain’s permission to bring out La Marjolaine 
at the St. James’s Theatre. 


THE promised revival of the Reine de Chypre at the 
Paris Opera is fixed for the 20th or the 25th of this month. 
The decorations and the costumes are said to have cost 
250,000 francs. 


THERE will soon be a new débutané at the Théitre 
Frangais in the person of a M. Dauvigny. ‘The piece 
selected for the occasion is one Moliére’s earliest works, 
Le Defit Amoureux. 


M. Dumas has consented to a lyric drama being founded 
upon one of his father’s stories, “Le Batard de Mauléon.” 
The music will be from the pen of M. Paul Puget, who 
carried off the Prix de Rome in 1873. 


A comeEDy in three acts, by MM. Gondinet and Saint 
Albin, has been received at the Variétés, and will be 
played there next winter. The chief parts will be given 
to M. Dupuis and Madame Chaumont, The name of the 
piece is not yet ascertained. 


Ir was stated in these columns a few weeks ago that M. 
Jules Claretie had rewritten his drama of Raymond Lindey 
for the Théitre Historique, and had renamed it Les 
Patriotes de ’92. The Government, however, refuse to 
sanction that title, and both the author and the directeur 
of the theatre have agreed to put off the promised revival. 





Bexinp the scenes of the Thédtre du Vaudeville they 
are talking of a revival of Les Faux Bonhommes, the chef 
@euvre of Barriére, during the Exhibition. 


Tue Cercle de la Critique Dramatique et Musicale of 
Paris, has elected M. Francisque Sarcey as its President, 
and M. Clement Caraguel as Vice-President. 


Mrs. KeEnpaAL, we are pleased to be able to state, is much 
better. 


Fears are entertained that Madame Pauline Rita will 
not be able to reappear on the stage for another year. 


A New drama in three acts, by M. Paul Merritt, is 
shortly to be brought out at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham. It bears the title A Daughter of Eve. 

Ir is intended to erect a monument to Bellini at Naples. 
Designs are received from Italian sculptors only. 

Let American actors rejoice, or tremble. The Inland 


Club, composed of lady journalists, has been organised 
in Chicago. 





* LONDON RIGHT.” 





Ly will probably be a long time before a satisfactory 

dictionary of theatrical slang is published, and it 
will certainly be longer still before any such ex- 
planatory code is accepted as authoritative. Technical 
expressions which may be sufficiently understood in a 
general way, and which are found adequate for the 
conduct of every-day business, are naturally found 
wanting in accuracy when they come to be applied 
to transactions such as give rise to legal dispute. 
They are comprehensible enough so long as their 
meaning passes unchallenged, but when this comes to 
be disputed, their intrinsic vagueness becomes at once 
uncomfortably apparent. An actress accepts an en- 
gagement as “leading lady” at a certain salary per 
week, and nine times out of ten she is able to earn her 
money quietly enough, and with no more disputes than 
are naturally incident to the career of a lady who usually 
thinks a good deal more of herself and of her ability 
than is thought by her coadjutors. But on the tenth 
time the engagement comes to a stormy close. The 
lady chances to be put out because she has received 
warning from her maid, or her looking-glass has 
betrayed the advent of crows’-feet, or the newly- 
fledged humorist of the provincial paper has 
chaffed her charms, or her manager shows signs of 
undue preference for that rising young ingénue, Miss 
Novice, or possibly, though not very probably, because 
she is really treated badly in the cast of the new piece. 
So she lays claim to some réle which she does not get, 
and the manager avers that the réle which he has 
offered to her is fully worthy of her powers and her 
position. She pleads her rights as leading lady; he 
pleads the fitness of the part, though it may not be the 
best in the play, for a leading lady. There is a great 
deal of talk, which leads to no very satisfactory result ; 
and the end is an appeal to the law courts, where 
learned counsel are set arguing upon the exact mean- 
ing of the technical term “ leading lady,” upon the ex- 
tent of a “leading lady’s” privileges, and upon the 
relative value of the characters in question. 

This particular case is, of course, an imaginary one, 
but that it is not beyond the limits of probability 
could readily be shown. It is only a short time ago 
that the law was asked to decide the interpretation to 
be placed upon a managerial engagement which con- 
tained a clause concerning “ mutual option of extension 
of agreement ;” and on the dispute about “ mutual 
option” we commented at the time. If, however, it 
should be urged that whilst a “leading lady ” difficulty 
is wholly unnecessary, the doubt about the word 
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“mutual” has no special reference to the slang of 
the theatre. We now have thrust under our 
notice a law suit, the subject of which is the oft- 
mentioned “ London right.” The expression here has 
such a legal sound about it, is so constantly used, and 
has so long been accepted unchallenged, that it might 
well have been thought perfectly safe. “ Every super,” 
a parodist of Lord Macaulay might have exclaimed, 
knows what is signified by the “ London right” in a 
play ; and it might fairly have been held that for any 
one to raise the question must imply either strange ignor- 
ance, orremarkable determination to pick a quarrel. And 
yet Mr. Tom Taylor has been so long occupied in the 
business of writing and adapting plays, and of finding a 
market for his wares, that it seems absurd to charge him 
with want of comprehension of the rules which govern 
the purchase, sale, and hire of dramatic works,whether 
original, translated, or’ founded upon other people's 
plots. Nor can it, with any show of justice, be con- 
tended, that Mr. Taylor is of a contentious disposition, 
for he has usually shown himself too judicious a work- 
man to waste his time over quarrels before a judge and 
ajury. We are, in fact, driven irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that he really did find it impossible to accept 
the definition of “ London right” which was put for- 
ward by the defendant in the suit Taylor v. Neville and 
another. 

The case itself was pronounced by Mr. Justice 
Manisty an exceedingly complicated one, and the jury 
was, by agreement, discharged. ‘There was Mrs. George 
Cavendish Bentinck’s suggestion to Mr. Taylor that he 
should adapt The Ticket of Leave Man play from a 
French sources; there was a receipt signed by Messrs, 
Robson and imden, the then lessees of the Olympic ; 
there was the. issolution of Messrs. Robson and Emden’s 
partnership; there were the subsequent death of Mr. 
Robson, the assignment by his executors of the 
Ticket of Lewve Man to Mr. Lacy, and Mr. 
Lacy’s assignment to Mr. French. In addition to 
this there was some question about the copyright 
registration, the assignable interest,and cognate matters. 
The chief pivot, however, on which the case turned was 
a receipt or letter dated 16th May, 1863, which ran 
as follows :—“ Received of Messrs. Robson & Emden 
the sum of £75, in part payment of £150, for the 
London right of the piece to be called The Ticket 
of Leave, the residue to be paid at £2 per night 
after the first twenty-five nights of the perform- 
ance of the same.” To Mr. Neville, of course, 
it mattered very little whom he had to pay— 
whether Mr. Palgrave Simpson, on behalf of the Dra- 
matic Authors’ Society, for Mr. Taylor, or Mr. French ; 
but he did not want to pay twice over even for this 
popular piece, and so was driven by Mr. Taylor to 
defend himself for having preferred Mr. French to the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society. Passing over, as we may 
pass over, the various quibbles raised in the course of 
the case, Justice Manisty, at the close of a careful judg- 
ment, remarked :— 

I consider this case depended upon whether or not the plaintiff 
parted with his right of representation so far as London was con- 
cerned, and that that could only be done by an instrument in 
writing; but it seems to me that the instrument need not be a 
deed, and it need not be registered: and the only question is 
whether that receipt in May, 1863, having regard to its terms 
and the circumstances under which it was given, did not 
amount to a sale of the property. That being so, the only 
question remaining is as to the term “London right.” Apart 
from the evidence, I should have thought it meant a right to 
represent this play in London, but, whether it is so or not, it is an 
ambiguous term. I have received the evidence upon it, and I 
think the weight of such evidence is in favour of it being an ex- 
clusive right of representation in London. I do not see why such 
a right should not exist. With regard to the receipt, I think that 
taking the circumstances under which it was given into considera- 
tion, it constituted an assignment which was evidenced by writing, 


and I, therefore, think the defendants are entitled to a. verdict 
in their favour. 


This decision is the one demanded by common sense, 





and, indeed, it is difficult to see how, in the face of 
the evidence alluded to, any other could have been 
arrived at. Messrs. John Ryder, H. T. Craven, Mow- 
bray, and Richard Shepherd all stated that “ London 
right” was a phrase well-known in the profession, and 
that it signified the absolute right of representation in 
London. The number of expert witnesses who could 
be called to give evidence to this effect might, of course, 
have been very largely increased; and against it 
was set only the remarkable opinion of Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, who gave evidence that, although the term 
“ London right” might have the meaning which the 
witnesses called for the defendants had ascribed to it, 
amongst dramatic manzgers, it had not the same mean- 
ing in the minds of dramatic authors. The right con- 
veyed to the manager by the term “ London right,” 
meant the right of representation at his own theatre 
for the time being, and no more. It carried with it no 
notion of exclusive right of performance, the author 
retaining the property in London for any other theatre, 
except that for which the assignee of the London right 
was the proprietor. 

Now, if it be true that the views of dramatic authors 
are those here ascribed to them by Mr. Simpson, who 
certainly ought to know, then we can only say, so much 
the worse for a set of writers whose hopes are doomed 
only to disappointment. The interpretation of “ Lon- 
don right” after this new fashion would, if it had been 
legally sanctioned, have caused many lawsuits beyond 
that between Messrs. Taylor and Neville ; for numerous 
indeed must be the managers who, like the manager 
of the Olympic, would have to pay twice over if they 
found that they ought not to have recognised an old 
“ London right,” purchased and paid for several years 
ago. The vista of litigation thus opened up seems 
practically without end, and we may certainly con- 
gratulate ourselves that it was closed at once by the 
business-like decision of the Queen’s Bench. 

Vould it not, however, have been far better to leave 
the explanation of the term, “London right,” to people 
like the witnesses here called, instead of being com- 
pelled to admit, as did the counsel for both sides, “ the 
only question upon which we came before your lordship 
was the meaning of the technical term.” Technical 
terms cannot, of course, be avoided in the business 
of the stage, any more than they can in other 
businesses; but where they have to be explained 
and defined, it is surely well that the explanation 
and decision should come from within and not from 
without. If Mr. Taylor really did not know what the 
expression ‘ London right” meant he should have 
asked some acquaintance whose experience of the deal- 
ings of playwrights and managers was greater than his 
own. by this means he would have saved his money, 
and got a thoroughly practical opinion into the 
bargain. 








THE REV. DR. THOMSON AND 
THE STAGE. 


— +o — 


-D* THOMSON, of the Congregational Church, 
Rusholme-road, Manchester, has addressed to us 
the following letter :— 


“TI have read your article on my recent sermon, 
of which probably you have only seen an imperfect 
report in the newspapers. Your article—in keeping 
with the respectable style of your journal—treats what 
you, of course, regard as my folly with more forbearance 
and greater propriety of language than the other 
defenders of the stage have thought fit to show. They 
have amused me not a little by the fussy irritation 
they have displayed, lavishing on me all sorts of ribald 
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abuse for an address which had no proper relation to 
themselves, or their position at all. They damage their 
own cause by doing this, for it at once occurs to 
remark what a bad refiner of the manners and 
the temper the stage must be if these are specimens 
of its influence. Yow write, however, differently, 
and I, therefore, take the liberty of sending 
you a copy of the much-abused sermon, that you may 
judge (if you think it worth your while to read it), as 
to the position I really take up. I have no dispute 
with society in general as to its patronage of the 
theatre. I am not such a fool as to dream of putting 
down the theatre. As I have said elsewhere,—* If it 
were in my power, by an excitement of public opinion 
to close all the theatres, I would not stir a finger to 
do it.” Men of the world have a right to have their 
pleasures according to their own tastes, and strict 
religious people have no business to interfere with them. 
But my dispute is with those who profess to hold the 
same views of the Gospel as I do (see pp. 5 and 19), 
and who yet—most inconsistently, as it seems to me— 
patronise the theatre. Surely I am at liberty to 
remonstrate with them on our common principles, 
without being adjudged a fanatical assailant of a 
popular entertainment. I am sure I wish you success— 
though I don’t look for it—in your endeavours to 
purify the stage from the scandals to which you refer. 
Iam very far from being a foe to “culture,” as the 
Address I forward along with my Sermon will show 
you. My views of the religion of the New Testament 
are different from yours, but at least let us understand 
each other. I am, Sir, 
“ Yours truly, 
“ ALEXANDER THOMSON.” 


The report on which our article was based, proves to 
have been substantially correct; but we think it 
right to give an abridgement of the sermon as it was 
delivered, reserving for another occasion the remarks 
we have jto make on the subject. 


“ Lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God.” These words 
were part of a description of the practical corruption of Christian- 
ity, which, according to the Apostolic prediction, should take place 
in the period called “the last days.” These days, he conceived, com- 
menced with the great apostacy from the truth and purity of the 
Gospel that wrapt Europe in darkness for many ages ; but they 
had not yet finished their course. The words‘were written for our 
warning, that we might be on their guard against seduction to evils 
of a like kind—evils that abounded in every age, perils which were 
far more to be dreaded than any hostile assaults in the form of 
persecution. In tracing the currents of corrupting influence, 
we should find that they flowed chiefly from three springs or 
sources in our fallen nature—the love of power, infecting the 
clergy; the love of pleasure, seducing the laity; and the love of 
gain corrupting them both. It is to the second of these Dr. 
Thomson now called attention, or to one particular form of it—an 
indulgence in theatrical amusements. The love of pleasure (he 
meant, of course, of such pleasure as enervated and dissipated the 
mind) might readily show itself, and often did, in worse forms than 
that. But just because it was superior to these, because it wore 
& more specious, respectable shape, because it was mixed up with 
many elements of intellect, and art, and refinement, it was the more 
dangerous and ensnaring—called for a more careful exposure. 
They would all be aware of his reason for taking up this topic. 
It was because so much had been said of late years in favour of 
the theatre by those whom we should not have expected to 
become its advocates. It was not in Manchester only that we had 
had this singular display, though here the extent to which charity 
had been stretched had been something wonderful to witness; 
more wonderful, he feared, than edifying. He could not help 
wondering what could be the motive that induced men holding a 
sacred office to turn their powers of persuasion to such a use as 
the recommendation of the Drama. Had the Drama too few 
supporters among men of the world ? 

But to come to the heart of the matter. The arguments 
advanced by these patrons of the stage were to this effect :— 








“That there was nothing inherently wrong in dramatic represen- 
tation considered by itself. That it might be made an elevating 
as well as amusing entertainment—the vehicle of conveying noble 
lessons and fine sentiments; and while it was admitted with regret 
that some evils had associated themselves with the theatre, that 
the pieces represented had sometimes been objectionable, and the 
company found there had been not of the best order, in all 
instances,—yet these were only incidental drawbacks, a parasitical 
growth of abuses, defacing a good institution, which a little would 
clear away.” Further, it was pleaded that the religious portion of 
the community were really most to blame for these evils ; because 
it was in consequence of their standing aloof from the drama in 
general, and branding it with a bad name, that it had been 
surrendered to the patronage, and consequently the control, of the 
looser portion of society ; whereas, if that section would but take 
it up, and do their duty in seeking to purify and improve it, it 
might be completely reformed, and made a powerful agency for 
the elevation of the masses. It was difficult to treat the last 
argument quite seriously. It betrayed its parentage—it seemed 
born in the very atmosphere of comedy; but it would appear, 
efter all, to have been seriously advanced. 

Well, as a result of these and other influences, and as part of 
the increasing approximation of the Church and the world, we 
need not be surprised that a good many persons who were early. 
taught to condemn and avoid the theatre as a scene of perilous 
temptation, and who still professed to make the gospel the rule of 
their lives, had now changed their attitude—had come to regard 
the propriety of at least occasional visits to that resort as “an 
open question.” Others went further still, and though claiming a 
place as members in a communion, pleaded for these entertain- 
ments as refining the taste and enlarging the mind—as being 
rather a safeguard against debasing habits than an incentive to 
them. They said, “ Young people must have amusements of 
some kind; if you don’t grant them these, which are elevating, or 
at least harmless, they will seek worse.” If reminded of the 
characters of a large proportion of the habitués of the theatre, and 
the purposes for which such persons went there, as a proof that it was 
not an institution for Christians to patronise, they replied, “That is 
no part of what we go to see; we are not responsible surely for 
the characters and conduct of our fellow-spectators ; if you pro- 
ceed on that principle, what place of public assembly can you 
visit.” So the question came up, “Was the patronage of the 
theatre consistent with true Christianity? Could it be fairly 
reconciled with a sincere and decided adherence to the principles 
of the Gospel?” Those principles involved two things, at least : 
that we should aim at thorough purity of heart and life, abhorring 
suggestions of evil and enticements to it; and should do to others 
as we would that others should do to us, not placing them, or 
inducing them to place themselves, in situations of moral difficulty 
and danger. Could we carry out these principles of action if we 
patronised the theatre, if we were spectators of its entertain- 
ments, if we encouraged and abetted men and women to devote 
their talents and their lives to this pursuit? He said, no; 
unhesitatingly and emphatically, no. His reasons for saying 
that might be arranged under three heads. 1. The general 
object and spirit of dramatic entertainments, as hitherto prac- 
tised, or in any form they are likely to assume; 2. The common 
influence and tendency of these amusements, in relation to the 
minds of the young; 3. The natural and most frequent effect on 
the actors themselves. 

To use the suitable phrase of De Witt Talmage’s on the same 
subject, he would take the “average theatre” as we found it. 
He did not refer to the lowest theatres, which all respectable 
people would condemn, but to those rare and expensive theatres 
or opera-houses where decorum was strictly enforced. He 
would take the theatre in its broad general features, 
and its general character and tendency. It was of no 
use appealing to particular pieces or plays of the better 


sort, or adducing instances where persons of high and 
pure character had visited the theatre from time to 


time, and got no harm. He admitted all that. He admitted, 
further, that some actors and actresses had been moral, 
correct, estimable in conduct, according to the prevailing standard. 
He admitted it cheerfully, and was glad to believe it; but all 
that was away from the point. What should govern our judg- 
ment was the general ‘character, the natural and prevailing ten- 
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dency. There had been wise, just, aye, even benevolent despots ; 
but that did not prove despotism to be a good thing. Now, he 
maintained that the general object and spirit of theatrical re- 
presentations were inconsistent with the culture of true piety. 
For what was the object, and what was the spirit, of the popular 
drama? It was to give as vivid, animated, and attractive a 
representation as possible of the men and manners of the day— 
to exhibit a living, moving picture of the conflicting passions, 
interests, schemes, and pursuits of the different sections of society, 
all adroitly presented in typical characters, with interesting dia- 
logue and expressive gesture. “The purpose and end of playing 
was and is, to hold as it were the mirror up to nature; to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time, his form and pressure.” “ Well, what 
can you object to that?” it might be said. Why, this was his 
objection: that its obvious implication was to present the world (that 
‘was unrenewed, apostate humanity), its ways, and doings, and 
fashions,—its leading characters, their motives and aims, in the 
most seductive and fascinating light; so that the spectators 
should be gratified with the general effect, and should go away 
well pleased with the world as it was—that was to say, with 
themselves! No doubt vice might be exposed sometimes, but 
not so as to touch their consciences, or make them feel uneasy. 
Hypocrisy was sure to be gibbeted, but then that was a fault 
from which theatre-goers were remarkably free. Virtue would 
be commended, but it must be a very good-natured virtue, with 
which the world did not quarrel. Fine sentiments, beautifully 
declaimed, would garnish the whole, and give it a flavour of 
morality. The entire impression this was designed to make, and 
did make, was to confirm the persuasion we are so prone to 
cherish, that the world—the world which Scripture affirmed to 
be the enemy of God—was, after all, a very good, pleasant, enjoy- 
able thing, needing no radical change. The very objects which 
the world worshipped—wealth and honour, pleasure and ease, love- 
making and levity, and such like—were set out before us for 
idolatrous admiration, or for good-natured, tolerant indulgence. 
As for the only principles by which the soul of man could live, 
they were either utterly, contemptuously ignored; or, if they 
were alluded to, it was as the catch-words of cant and imbecile 
hypocrisy. The very things which the Word of God condemned 
were there glorified and presented to the imagination and the 
taste in the fairest colours; and with all the charms of music 
and the fascinations of art. It was useless to say all this might 
be amended; that the representation might be made more accord- 
ant with truth. The majority of the audience—those on whose 
support the theatres mainly depend—would not suffer it. The 
whole entertainment must be adapted to their tastes, to the 
habits and likings of the crowd—the well-dressed crowd in boxes 
and pit, and the ill-dressed crowd in the gallery. There was the 
fatal flaw, the incurable weakness of the whole thing. The actors 
and playwrights were servants of the multitude, and must please 
their masters. Truth was not amusing; morality had no fun; the 
teaching of lofty wisdom was a bore. The senses must be grati- 
fied with splendid shows, the imagination inflamed by the display 
of passion, the ears of the groundlings tickled with low jokes, 
smart oaths, doubtful wit, and downright ribaldry. In all this 
there was a sure process of decline. The taste of habitual theatre- 
goers was soon palled with ordinary excitements. These must be 
increased ; the condiments be more highly spiced. The regular 
drama, or the genteel comedy (which was rather decorous and 
proper) became flat and insipid; it must give way to French im- 
portations, and these had formed the staple of our stage pieces 
for along time. And what did they teach? Ticknor, speaking 
of the theatres in Paris in 1838, when they were not nearly so bad 
as they have since become, writes :—“ The tone is decidedly lower, 
more immoral, worse than it was twenty years ago; and when it 
is recollected how much influence the drama exercises in France 
on public opinion, it becomes an important fact in regard to the 
moral state of the capital of the country. The old French drama 
contained often gross and indelicate phrases and allusions, but the 
tone of the pieces, as a whole, was generally respectable. The 
recent theatre reverses all this. Itcontains hardly any indecorus 
phrases or allusions, but its whole tone is highly immoral.” Such 
was the testimony of a judge whom no one could call prejudiced. 
People sometimes wondered how it came to pass that a great 
nation like the French so completely lost its moral manhood and 








bowed its neck to the yoke imposed by an unprincipled gang of 
Bonapartist conspirators. Behold the commencement of the process 
that issued in this degradation ! that culminated in the orgies, the 
swindling, the widespread, unblushing profligacy of the Second 
Empire! And it was from this quarter that our theatres had been 
borrowing their pieces largely for the last thirty years. In truth, 
from the cause he had mentioned, the tastes of its chief patrons, 
and the downward tendency natural to any institution that had 
no moral backbone in it, the proclivities of the theatre had always 
been in the evil direction, and from the nature of the case they 
were incurable. Was it any wonder, then, that it had always 
gathered round itself such tainted and vicious associations ; that it 
was the favourite rendezvous and hunting-ground of the emissaries 
of the Tempter; that the mysteries of the green-room had 
become a byword for all that was ruinous to purity; that the 
neighbourhood was infested with the lowest haunts of infamy, 
clustering around it as their natural centre? And did any one 
speak of cleansing and reforming all this? Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 

He would now briefly advert to the second head. The commoa 
influence and tendency of these amusements, in relation more 
especially to the minds of the young. How was a youthful 
ingenuous soul affected by the representation, with all tho 
dazzling attractions of the stage, of pieces that were free from 
immorality, which were simply romantic, or impassioned, or witty 
and amusing. Did they tend to produce a healthy state of mind ? 
Did they operate merely in the way of innocent diversion, like the 
perusal of poetry or good fiction, if not immoderately indulged ? 
His conviction was the contrary. Here he would recall (he 
regretted to admit it) his own experience. In his early days at 
one time, when he walked in the ways of his own heart, he visited 
the theatre with pleasure not unfrequently. He went with no pre- 
tence of refining his taste, or learning to relish the beauties of the 
Drama, and so forth, as some of our Mentors would now persuade 
us to do; he went to enjoy himself, and see the world,—and he 
liked it. He wanted to get rid of serious reflections, and he 
succeeded. He wished to accommodate himself to the habits 
of many around him, who seemed to find their happi- 
ness in this life, and never to think of another. He 
then thought that an enviable state of mind. The theatre helped 
him wonderfully, as it had helped many besides, to make rapid 
advances towards it. The effect of the performances—the music, 
the dresses, the scenery, the vivid impersonation, the thrilling 
imitations of passion—was to produce a complete intoxication of 
the imagination and the feelings; an excitement disturbing all the 
ordinary currents of thought and judgment. The next day came 
reaction, but the fascinating spell was strong upon him, so that he 
readily submitted to it again and again. Now, how did such ex- 
citement consist with the sobriety of mind that a Christain should 
maintain? ‘ Let us who are of the day be sober, putting on the 
breast-plate of faith and love, and for a helmet the hope of 
salvation.” That was the very consideration which formed 
the turning-point in his history. Having been led to 
read Wilberforce’s “ Practical View of Christianity,” 
he sought an entire change of mind and life, and he did not seek 
it in vain. Again, the disciples were told to watch and pray, that 
they might not enter into temptation. How could they obey that 
injunction, and attend the theatre? How could they make up 
their minds to lay aside their usual defences, and deliberately to 
place themselves in circumstances where fascination and excite- 
ment must relax all vigilance. That these temptations might be 
absent from some theatres did not alter the fact as to the majority: 
Think, besides, of what followed, when young men leave the 
theatre together. Did they go quickly home, satisfied with the 
evening’s entertainment? No; they had had a jolly time, and 
they must keep up the excitement. They must cement their 
good fellowship with some convivial refreshment. All perfectly 
natural, no doubt ; and other things that followed might be natural 
too. But how did it all consist with the counsels by which a 
young man should cleanse his way ? 

Dr. Thomson next said a few words on the effect which 
the stage, with all its accessories, had on the performers. It was 
surely a significant fact, that, even in the estimation of the world 
(the indulgent world,which was so fond of its pleasures, and, there- 
fore, should be tender in its judgment on the ministers of them), 
the profession of an actor had a certain taint of non-respectability 
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It was associated with what is doubtful, loose, unreliable, shady. 
The poor fellow was not expected to be quite upto the mark, even 
of secular virtue; and, therefore, when he did stand out as a 
moral, well-conducted man, it was distinctly noted to his credit: 
Now, why should this be the case, if there were not something in 
the profession, or its surroundings, tending to injure the moral 
stamina of the character, to cloud the conscience, to weaken self- 
respect ? And there was all that in it undoubtedly. The life of 
unnatural and unhealthy excitement; the simulating passions of 
all kinds, many of them repulsive to his better feelings; his sub- 
jection to the manager on the one hand, and to the caprices 
and insults of the coarser part of the audience on the other,— 
all this must tell upon a man’s moral nature unless he 
had great resisting power; they must relax the fibre of 
principle, and make it a very hard thing to be steady 
and upright. How could he maintain devout feelings 
and serious reflections in the midst of such a career? 
Then what was the motive that the actor was taught to feel most 
powerfully, in striving to excel in his art? The desire of popular 
admiration. Unless he won the favour and plaudits of the multi- 
titude, be the merits of his character what they might, he was a 
failure, and if he continued on the stage he sank into poverty and 
contempt. Now, with all public men there was a constant tempta- 
tion to court popular favour; and men of high principle know that 
they must watch, and strive, and guard against it continually. 
Only then did they maintain their manhood, their moral dignity, 
their self-respect. But the actor had to put aside all these con- 
siderations. The one thing he had to toil for was to please—and 
to please whom ?—the wise, the virtuous, the good? Alas! 
no; to please such a motley set as you'll see crowding 
and crushing about the doors on some grand night, the 
very sight of whose faces and manners in most instances 
stamped them sufficiently. That was the secret of an actor’s 
humiliation. His profession compelled him (in general) 
to renounce manly independence of spirit. It was im- 
possible to read the memoirs of distinguished actors, such 
as have recently been published of Garrick, of Edmund Kean, 
of Young, and of Macready, and not to pity those men, who cer- 
tainly had fine elements of character, and yet were compelled to be 
for ever inhaling the noxious air of feverish emulation, of profes- 
sionally jealousy, of the spite and malignity of rivals and critics ; 
having their heads one day in danger of being turned by empty 
flattery, and the next their names bespattered with hateful abuse. 
It would not be impossible, for aught he knew, for an actor while 
on the stage to have the mind of a Christian; but he thought it 
in the highest degree improbable. And probability, as Bishop 
Butler said, was the guide of life. Henry Burnett renounced his 
profession as a public singer and actor for the sake of the 
Gospel. “My engagements,” he once wrote to Dr. Thom- 
son, “were at the English Opera House, St. James’s, and 
Covent Garden, very respectably conducted houses. So far 
as actors themselves are concerned, I can speak as well of 
them as a class without religion can be well spoken of. A few 
are not moral; the greater part are so. Had I never gone on 
the stage, or come in contact with them, my feelings about them 
would have been a hundredfold lower than it is. But they are 
subject to a superior, who will put into their hands, at times, parts 
that are more than immoral; and some of the women there are 
who are ready to play parts that disgrace them as women, and bring 
laughter from young people who perhaps before are untainted.” 

Dr. Thomson, in conclusion, said, he was not assailing 
the stage simply on grounds of morality, though he con- 
ceived that sven there it lay open to most damaging attack. 
But he was not so weak as to dream that any argument 
of that kind employed by him would have the least success with 
those who cherish the spirit of the world. They were not 
inconsistent in patronising the theatre. It agreed with their view 
of life—a view with which a Christian should have no sympathy. 
He was remonstrating with his Christian brethren. To them he 
said: Why encourage what is at least so questionable, so fraught 
with peril to others, so linked with appearances of evil? They 
say: We have witnessed plays that were quite unobjectionable, 
and we came away at the end of the tragedy or the main piece, 
delighted and unharmed. Be it so; but what of the afterpiece ? 
What of the ballet, which you prudently avoided ? By going to 
the entertainment, you supported and countenanced these; aye, 
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and a good deal more of a worse kind, without which most 
theatres would never pay at all. The theatre was a system, per- 
vaded by one spirit and aim; and he who abetted it at all, 
abetted it entirely. 





MDLLE. GERSTER AND TRUTH. 
To the Editor of Tom THEATRE. 


Str,—Possibly you have heard of a journal miscalled Truth. 
I had never seen a copy of it until this morning, when last week’s 
number of that paper was handed to me by a friend, who directed 
my attention to a calumnious attack upon Mr. J. W. Davison, 
ostensibly founded upon the criticism of Mdlle. Gerster in The 
Times of June 26th. Linclose the Truth article for your perusal, 
and I venture to say that a bundle of lies has seldom been bound 
up in a rope of fouler scurrility. The anonymous writer in 
Truth has no respect for the anonymity of other journalists, and 
mentions Mr. Davison by name as the author of an article in which, 
if Truth speaks truly, the interests of the public and of The Times 
were shamefully disregarded, because Mdlle. Gerster had refused 
to pay commission to Mr. Davison’s intimate friend Mr. “ Garrett.” 
Of course Mr. Henry Jarrett is referred to, and the weak device 
of misspelling that gentleman’s name will not protect the coward 
who thought he might thus escape the legal penalties which it is 
to be hoped a jury will be called upon to inflict. You will see 
that Truth—emulating Dickens’s Secret Stabber and Key-hole 
Listener—invades the privacy of domestic life, and gloats over the 
surely not discreditable fact that Mr. Davison and Mr. Jarrett 
have shared the same dwelling for many years. It goes on to 
insinuate that, as they live together “like two cherries on 
one stalk,” their interests are identical, and that Mr. Davison’s 
musical articles are always benevolent towards the artistes from 
whom his friend Jarrett, as an operatic agent, receives large 
commissions, and suggests the inference that Mr. Davison partici- 
pates in Mr. Jarrett’s revenues derived from operatic artists. 
Otherwise (it is insinuated) Mr. Davison would not have punished 
the non-commission-paying Gerster by writing disparagingly of 
her in The Times, in opposition to the unanimous testimony of 
the press and the public that she is an artiste of the highest rank ; 
and Truth declares that she is the “rival, and the successful 
rival, of Nilsson and Patti!” Free admissions to the gallery 
are dearly bought at the cost of such self-debasement as a writer 
must descend to before he can stoop to write so palpable a lie as 
this! And as to the universality of favourable judgments on 
Malle. Gerster, what are the facts? Not only The Times, but the 
Standard, the Morning Advertiser, the Globe, the Observer, and 
several other papers were reticent in their praise of the débutante; 
and as for the article in the Daily Telegraph, it is an undeniable 
fact that the musical critic of that paper was not inside Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on the night of Mdlle. Gerster’s débiit, and that 
his place was occupied by one of the sub-editors, who is said to 
be an authority on racing matters. 

On Saturday last I went to hear Mdlle. Gerster, and was much 
disappointed. Her acting was tame and formal, her singing, 
except on the high D and E, was unattractive, and the idea of 
comparing her with Nilsson and Patti, or with her fellow-artist, 
Valleria, appears to me simply preposterous. I noticed that hardly 
any applause came from the stalls and boxes, and that the 
energetic approbation which was offered by some persistent 
admirers in the gallery was on two occasions suppressed 
by vigorous hissing. The conclusion I came to was that 
Mdlle. Gerster had been far too leniently criticised ; and I 
wonder at the audacity of the calumniator who libels a brilliant 
and honest critic because the critic has given “faint” praise to 
an artiste who deserves but little praise of any kind. Had Mr. 
Davison ever contaminated his “fingers with base bribes,” he 
would long since have been exposed to public scorn by the very 
people who had purchased his favour. His integrity is as 
undeniable as his ability, and a jury of honest men will 
have little hesitation in punishing his defamers. I enclose my 
card, and trust you will deem me qualified to express an opinion 
on the subjects referred to in my letter. 


Your obedient servant, 


July 9, 1877. Rea Truru. 
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MR. ALBERY AND MR. WYNDHAM. 

The effective reply of Mr. Albery to Mr. Wyndham has elicited 
the following rejoinder from the latter :— 

“That the clever process of reading between the lines should 
be applied to Mr. Albery’s letter and not to mine will be intelli- 
gible when I explain that the real reason why he has never 
seen the French MS., and has adapted The Pink Dominos from 
an English version, was his own intimation to me that he did 
not understand French. I merely referred in my letter to the 
fact that he had been saved the trouble of translation. 

“That Mr. Albery would have been entitled to his own terms, 
had either the translation, the story, the situations, the con- 
struction, or all the English dialogue been his, I cheerfully admit. 
As it is, I maintain that Mr. Howard Paul’s offer was more than 
a fair one, especially when I find papers estimating the price of 
his labour at £200, £100, and even £50. 

“ Tes Dominos Roses was a pronounced success before I bought 
it and related the plot to Mr. Albery, and as not an entrance nor 
exit has been altered from the original, as the three weeks’ 
rehearsals were superintended by me, and not the adaptor, who 
did not present himself in the theatre till two days before the 
production of the piece, I fear that he attaches too much import- 
ance to his share of the work with Messrs. Delacour and Henne- 
quin, and has magnified the risk he undertook. 

“ He infers in his letter that nothing was said of terms till after 
the success of the piece was assured, and that I then attempted 
to take advantage of him. The columns of your paper can be 
better utilised than by going into details more suited to a court of 
law ; but where the mistake is, will it not require a long stretch 
of imagination to believe that I should have commissioned an 
author to adapt a piece, and that, with the precedents before me 
of similar transactions, in the long interval of six months, during 
which both correspondence and interviews took place, I should not 
have thought of arranging terms for work to be done? Better 
business men than myself have foolishly relied on verbal agree- 
ments without taking into consideration the disadvantage of a 
defective memory.” 





EARLY LIFE OF VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


toon years ago, one cold and wet winter's night, a young 

man, pale, lean, and shabby, was wandering aimlessly through 
Paris, near the Medical School, meditating, in his deep discourage- 
ment, suicide. To escape a fiercer dash of rain than usual he 
took refuge in a doorway, which he quitted a moment later from 
some unknown motive. A water-carrier, who had eyed the 
shelter eagerly, stared at him as if he were mad, then slipped into 
the vacant place, chuckling, ‘‘ You didn’t know when you were well 
off.” At that very instant the wheel of a passing stone-dray came 
off, and a great block of granite rolling from the load, struck 
and killed the water-carrier. Superstitious, as most unfortunate 
folk are, the young man gave up his thoughts of suicide and went 
home to hunger and to labour at literary hack-work and plays 
that were rejected or hissed. Déjazet, however, opened her 
little theatre to him, and encouraged and consoled him, 
and at last he was able to risk a piece at _ the 
Gymnase, with Lafontaine and Rose Chéri in the leading 
characters. “It is my last chance,” he said; “if I fail I shal 
sail for the United States to-morrow, and try my luck at journal- 
ism.” The piece was the Pattes de Mouche, and only a few 
weeks ago the author, Victorien Sardou, to wit, was 
elected to the Academy. over le Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, 
to take the chair in which have sat le Duc D’Estrées, 
the Cardinal de Johan, Boufflers, Ponsard, and Autran. 
Sardou’s co-labourer on “The Exiles,’ Prince Lubomirski, 
got the ribbon of the Legion of Honour on the same 
day that Sardou was elected. Hugo, who voted for the clever 
and eccentric poet, Leconte de Lisle, is credited with parodying 
somewhat bitterly, but wittily, a famous French phrase: “ There 
is nothing changed at the Academy—only one Scribe the more.” 
Which recalls the mot of Villemain at Scribe’s election: “A 
fauteuil for Scribe !—wouldn’t an orchestra-stall do?” Which 
recalls the similarly uncomplimentary notice by Heinrich Heine, 
in one of his little poems, concerning Robert le Diable : 

“The music is by Meyerbeer ; 
By Scribe the wretched verses.”—New York World. 
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Blyth Weekly News. 
“ A first-class London critical review.” 


Brighouse and Rustrick Gazette. 


“Tt is pleasant to most readers, especially to those who never 
go to theatres, to read about plays, actors, and their lives. One 
reason, perhaps, is, that if a writer can write at all, he can find 
something attractive on the stage, or at the rehearsal, or hear 
something after the performance, worth telling. This periodical, 
at least, turns up gaily, and gives not a few original anecdotes, and 
much information. It professes to be a critical review, but the 
criticism is generally good, and not too vainly critical.” 


Cambridge Express. 


“This is a paper that devotes its pages to all matters connected 
with the stage. It fills a most important part, keeping the public 
thoroughly posted up in all the business appertaining to the 
histrionic art, not only in London and the provinces, but in all the 
important capitals in Europe and America, and even in Australia. 
It contains very interesting papers.” 


Chatham News. 


“ A capital paper of its class—full of theatrical matters at home 
and abroad, and written with ample knowledge and great spirit. 
We should think it would be welcome to all interested in ‘the 
theatre.’” 


Craven Herald, 


“ The Theatre is well printed, contains some excellent articles on 
the drama, a concise summary of all matters interesting to ad- 
mirers of the stage, and a capital medium between those 
interested in the histrionic art.” 


South Yorkshire Gazette. 


“A weekly critical review of the stage in London, the 
Provinces, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Madrid, and America. There 
are also special articles on special subjects in connection with 
the drama. Though a new venture, The Theatre ought to 
succeed. It is ably edited, and we wish it every success.” 


The Tatler. 
“We wish our contemporary every success.” 


Walsall Free Press. 


“ As might be inferred from its title, this is a paper devoted to 
critical notices of dramatic works and representations, and will 
be found exceedingly interesting.” 
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Bills of the lap. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 
This Evening. 
I PURITANI. 
Malle. Albani and Signor Gayarré. 


To-morrow (Wednesday), July 11, no 
erformance. Thursday next, July 12, 
L Trovarore (last time this season) ; 
Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini. 
Friday next, July 13, In Vascetio 
Fantasma (last time this season); Mdlle. 
Albani and M. Maurel. Saturday next, 
July 14, Le Vispr Comart pr WinDsor 
(founded upon Shakspere’s play, “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor”); Mdlle. Zaré 
Thalberg and Signor Capponi. 


ROYAL 


Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 
The Opera commences at 8.30. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
This Evening. 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
Mdlle. Etelka Gerster (her sixth a 
pearance in England) and Signor Fancelli. 
To-morrow (Wednesday) July 11, Don 
Giovanni; Madame Christine Nilsson and 
M. Faure. Doors open at 2, commence at 
3.30 precisely. Thursday next, July 12, 
Lucta pr LamMeEeRMOoOoR; Mdlle. Etelka 
Gerster (her third appearance in that 
character) and Signor Faneelli. Saturday 
next, July 14, Lonenerrn; Madame 
Christine Nilsson and Signor Fancelli (his 
second appearance in that character). 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 
The Opera commences at 8.30, except on 
Saturday night, when it will commence 
at 8. 


MHEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.45, 
CHARLES XII. 


At 9, 
LEND ME FIVE SHILLINGS, 
Messrs. Joseph Jefferson, Howe, Kyrle, 
Trish; Miss M. Terry, &c. 
Conclude with 
A REGULAR FIX. 








ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 6.45, 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
At 7.30, 
STREETS OF LONDON. 

Mr. 8S. Emery, Messrs. W. McIntyre, 
J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, H. Vaughan, 
H. Evans, W.S. Parkes, A. W. Powell, 
KE. Travers, &c.; Mesdames A. Mellon, 
Hudspeth, E. Stuart, C. Nott, &. 


And 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 





2>RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 


THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Marte 
WILTON (Mrs. BANCROFT). 
At 8.30, 


LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevitte, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Gerard, Miss 
Dubois;. Messrs. R. Pateman, Forbes- 
Robertson, Bauer, Raiemond, and Henry 
Neville. 





At 10, 

THE VIOLIN MAKER OF CREMONA. 
Mr. Henry Neville and Mr. W. J. Hill. 
And 
A FAST FRIEND. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
CHARLES II. 
At 8.30, 
THE LYONS MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Mead, 
Brooke, Archer, Lyons, Tyars, Huntley, 
&e.; Misses Virginia Francis, Lydia 
Howard, and Isabel Bateman. 








ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. ORNE. 


At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLiuInGsHEAD.. 





At 8.30, 
CONVICTIONS DE PAPA, 
M. Didier. 


At 9.15, 
MADAME ATTEND MONSIEUR. 
At 10.15, 
UNE BONNE POUR TOUT FAIRE. 
Madame Chaumont and company. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
TWO TO ONE. 
Misses Jones, Williams ; Mr. Carter. 
At 8 


t 8, 
OLD SOLDIERS. 

Messrs. H. Cox, Grahame, Webber, 
Chamberlaine, and W. H. Vernon; 
Mesdames E. Wilson, Turner, and Ada 
Swanborough. 

WOODCOCK’S LITTLE GAME. 
Mr. W. H. Vernon; Miss Lottie Venne, &c. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE HUSBAND'S SECRET. 


At 8, 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 10, 

THE LION’S TAIL. 

Messrs. Ryder, E. Leathes, A. Garner, 
Ii. Vincent, G. Barrett, B, D’Arley, E. Righ- 
ton, &c. ; Mesdames E. Ritta, M. Stevens, 
C. Jecks, and Lydia Foote. 














HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES, 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 
Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 
Four Years Chief Costwmier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles L.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard IIL,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL S8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 
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@ard Basket. 


R. SOTHERN’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877, 


NOW IN CANADA, 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y, 


Miss NEILSON, 
NOW IN LONDON, 
DION BOUCICAULT, 


R. 
M Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 








ME., 3. J. MONTAGU E'S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 


Address H. J. Montague, 


Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 
MSS ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 


embracing Towns not previously visited. 


ME: a.” Bee TO OL E. 
Provincia Tour. 
Me 


ra 


ME: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, 8.W., 











EDWARD TERRY. 
PrRovinciaAL Tour. 


ODELL. Address, 
Junior Garrick Club. 








Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 

Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus will be out in 

a few days. Sent Post-free to Subscribers, 





OTICE to MANAGERS.—* THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, he. 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 





EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tooth, 5s.; a set £4. 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 





MPORTANT NOTICE— 
ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, beg 
to announce that doy have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, W., 
Regent-quadrant; City Establishment, 
565, Ludgate-hill. 





THE THEATRE. 





Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 





Amvsing, Entertaining,’ and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c, 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CHartes Hinp- 
Ley, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Ait, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


a 

The LIVES of the CON- 

JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 

of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 

“The Old Showman and the Old 

London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 

vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.”—Era. 


‘*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Acrobats, The Astleys 
Cookes, Battys, Henger, 


Clowns, Riders, 
Ducrows, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

*‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“ We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
bistorian.’”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

‘We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“‘Mr. Hindley has Rupeghe together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studying, giving, as many o ithem d 
reliable illustrations of the 3 and t 





different times in our social history.” —Public Opinion. 


Is a most readable volume.”—Daily Telegraph, 


0, 
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|Juty 10, 1877, 


MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD, 


consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
ene of a bust in the Vestibule of 
Jrury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th Apvil, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers, 


COMMITTEE : 
8. B, Bancrort, CuanLes MATHEWS, 
J. Boosey, JoHN Murpny, 
J. B. Buckstonz, Henry NEVILLE. 
H, J. Byron, Lorp ALrrep Pacet, 
F. B, Cuatrerton, |J. R, Puancné, 
J. 8. CLARKE, CHARLES SANTLEY, 
J. W. Davison, CiLemMeEnt Scorrt, 
C. L, GRUNEISEN, Barry SULLIVAN, 
Joun Hare, Artn’R SWANBOROUGH, 
Freperick Hawkins,| Toomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toor, 
David JAMES, Goprrey TuRNER, 
A. B. Ketty, EpMUND YATES. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


I si cccsohcscverssvsseseceatcrtentes 
De Bie SI DI evccsisvccesocesovesesaviasesecess 
eae 
Messrs, Boosey & Co. . 
Lionel Brou 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq. 
H. J. Byron, Esq. .... 
F. B, Chatterton, Esq... 








Ie IIL, Sxecatscndeatesccesnsecsencrcocacece 
Se CN IL oc cccasecessercnesonssasersossssets 
J. W. Davison, Esq. . 
D. Davison, Esq.... 
Wn. ee, Esq. 







8. French, Esq. ... 
W. 5S. Gilbert, Esq.... 
My, Bis EE SIs sesecsseveseesssessesesavesers 
SE NE occtitessnsecsssessgssssveosreensesce 
F. W. Hawkins, Esq..... sis 
Henry Irving, Esq........ 
Messrs, James & Thorn 
J. Jefferson, Esq. ....... 
Be NIE: cscsasessosscesrsavarecionssoueseses 
PN I ai ciassiadessenssndecossercasvagsesesea ieee 
Lord Londesborough............c0......csseeeeeeeee 
Professor Macfarren .... 
F. A. Marshall, Esq. 
Mrs. F. Marshall... 
J. W. Marshall, Es 
ENN: Sccscscasescsosssseceeseresseres 
TINS cise paondssnstetonsidecessnckosees 
SO I, BEE, co cecescstcncesessenscsernesesss 
Be NE By aviseosnss<evcenescoonecisanoressseere 
Lord Alfred Paget ... 
J. Pittman, Esq.... 
J. R. Planché, Esq 
Chas, Santley, Esq. 
Clement Scott, Esq. .... 
Arthur Sketchle es 
Beery WEUAVGR, TAG... .cce.cc0ce...002000.ss000000e08 
Arthur Swanborough, Esq... : 
E. Terry, Esq. ......... 
c. W, 
J. L. Toole, Esq....... 
Edmund Yates, Esq 
Per J. W. Davison, Esq. 
CE TI, Bs. cosseccesccccesecsescnsecensecees 
MR III sevessvcaceosevsscasercecesars 
Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
Alfred Cellier, Esq. 
M. A, Chivers, Esq. .... 
Fredk, Clifford, Esq..... 
pe eS eee 
ie Be MING MENS acnccnseseseressenoscees 
F. G 
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Murray Marks, Esq. .... 
C. W. H. Wyman, Esq. 


or oororrs 


Ok Se Se 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 

i TY, cc sneaedénecenensssedeeesssteens _ 

eS eee 
Per Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 

W. P. Hamond, Esq 

Mrs, Swanborough.......... 

Miss Ada Swanborough 


om 
~~ 
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Roe 








* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
Be ig I Io iascss esas ccscensncescenerenesoos $20 
Lawrence Barrett, Esq. .........cec..sccssssecsees $25 
Charles F. - Esq...... 
Sydney Cowell, Esq. .... 
anny Davenport ... 
Robert Heller, Esq. 
W. C, Sadlier, Esq. 
Honorary Treasurer— 
Witttam Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. MarsHatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 












Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W.C.,, and Published at the Office of “Tuas 
THEATRE,” 81, Great Queen-street, London.— 
Tuzspay, July 10, 1877, 





